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by. Uuirio Wellman, SUNY, Albany 



EDITOR'S NOTE: Thi<^ papef was 
iwen at the NY' TESOL Conference 
held in^Ubany, NY,. OctobeY 22, 
1976. 

I have justsroturned from a two yoar 
quest Yes, Fhavo travelled the four 
corners of the Earth fand New York 
City) seeking out answers to the*^, 
eternal question which we ask our 
selves each and every day^upon aris- 
ing. *'What really a phoneme?'' 
*'How do w^e define an idiom?'' **What 
IS a com[K)und bilingual?" 

I Ix^gan my odyssey in the moun- 
tains o^/TiI)ot,'>For weeks I searched 
'for the guru , who could answer my 
questions, but^, alas,* when I finally 
found him w^e couW not a>mmunicate. 
Thera are two tilings I detest. One is 
intolerance, and the other is foo#^ who 
can't s|K^^ English! 

In gr£?f|/: desperation, I went North, 
to AH^iny, where I wandereci tired 
and alone through a mar.e of under- 
ground tunnels at SlJNY, feeling like 
a rat in searrfi of a piece of cheese. 
Until linally, one day, I came upon 
the. office oi^ Richard Light. Perhaps 
he would Ix* the one to help me to 
see the light. But, alas, \^hen T arrived 
I was told that he ha(i just undergone 
a most unusual and serious operation 
at the AU>any Medical Center. Top 
surg(K)ns had permanently implanted 
a telephAfje in his left ear. And there 
he s{it. t^ifking to thi< same three peo- 
ple over and over and over again. One 
was named "Mr. Hyatt Hotise/' the 
secx>nd wa.s a **Mary Hines will know/* 
and the third was somebo<ly called 
**Get Pozik!'* Clearly this was the 
wroilg numl)er for me. 

Casting all caution to. the wind, I 
rounded up enough food, u^ter, med- 
ical aupplies, a tent, a sleeping Ixig. 
and a can of Mace. I returned to New 
York City to attempt the impossible. 
None had ever dared to |>erforrn this 
incredible feat >>efore. I took my mp- 
plies» and reckless person that T was 
at this |x>int, I, Professor Tma Pho- 
neme, entered, the Board of Education 
building] in New York City. / wanted 
to find the office of Darid Krulik. . 
H»w foolish I was. He' was out form- 
ing the consortiuij^ of the^^week, and 
was nowhere to bo found. 

I next tried IxaGuardia Community 
pollege, in scenic Long Island City. 
I was told that there I could find^the 
missing LINC, but they were out of 
town giving a workshop. All that I 
cojild find was a man with no hair 
who wrote songs, and an Osman who 
didn't sing or dance. 



And so, with heavy beaff, T re- 
turned to Albiuiy. SiU down at my 
tyiKHvriter, and lx3gan to wi^te my. own 
gloss^'iry of technical terms that we all 
know and love so well. Permit me to 
.share them with you tonight. 

linfiuu;ticsi — small pastii, particularly 
g(X)d with clam sauce. 

fxittern drill — a Black & Decker tool 
for cutting .small designs in wood. 

Noam Chofnsky — an Tndiqn com- 
plaining to his dentist about his false 
teeth. ' . , 

allophone — an ancient dinosaur 
whos^^ mating call closely resembled 
a busy signal. 

transfornuitionar grammar — an aged 
relative who changes (from one minute 
to the next — from dver-indulging her 
grandchildren, to firmly disciplining 
them. I 

morpheme — the insect sUige before 
emergence from ' the] crys^illis.# 

deep structure — tne title of a .soon- 
to-lx^-released XXX, movie. If you 
liked the other one. ... 

immediate constituent — the one who 
lives nearest to bis congressman, and 
demands constant attention. 

vowel - a solemn promise made by 
one person to another, eg. Ix^trothal. 

sector analysis -^\a government sur- 
vey of difTerent regions of the country. 

ta^ questions — questions asked by 
cjiildren fluring group games, such as, 
**Anyone around my base?** 

synonym — a. popular spiso, particu- 
larly good "Svhen combined with 
snugar. ' 

. minimal pairs — the .smallest si'/e 
fruit which the A&P can legally .sen 
tefore the fruit inspector i.ssues a 
violation. 



gum ridj^e — a large accumulation of 
Bazooka^ usually found on the under- 
side of child rens* desk at thSV>nd of 
the school year. 

prefix — tb repair temporarily. 

dialect what to do when Kct hasn't 
called you for .several days. 

syntax.- - a fine for unacceptable l)e- 
, havior-. such as copula. 

past tense — ^ someone who took Val- 
lium one hour ago. 

TKSL'--- the Yiddish word for the 
fdnge on a graduation- hat. 

psychcftingauitics — one form of lin- 
gui^ic that must be watched 'very 
closely while l)eing cooked. 

X-Word grammar ~ a handy refer- 
ence book used by the writers of por- 
Tiographic materials. * 

dependent clause ~ one of Santa's 
ch>ldren. y 

pixradigms — twenty cents. 



function word - 
words relating 
routines. 



- any of a group of 
to i\ pK^rson's daily 



content 
good . . 
etc. 



u^ord — "Ahh . . ^'that's 
: ''I like it, don'^t stop . . .** 



idioms - people who are not known 
for being overly intelligent. 

compound bilingual — a very rare 
medical condition, in which both lips 
are injured at the same time. 

copula - a highly specialized mean- 
ing; c:m be found in David Reuben's 
took, ''Everything You Always 
Wanted to Know About Sex, But 
Where ^fraid to Ask.'' 



Teaching English to 
Asians 



Paul avi\ 
fessor at 
Japan. 
Teachers 
sity and 
for five yo:\rs. 
wuVse will 
to August 19 
In additior 
teaching a 
course with 



Tj^jiiplo Univer5^ity, in conjunction' 
withXh^ ( ollege of Education TESOL 
prognWn/ofTef^ a unique 10 day sum- 
mer scVool .se.ssion devoted to 't^each- 
ing Engfi.^h in the Orient. 

The course will bo conduetod by Dr. 
sy, who is presently a Pro- 
i Kimiamoto University in 
jr. (iriesy is a graduate of 
College, ' C'olurnbia Univer- 
h\s been teaching in Japait 
The 3 semester hour 
offered from August 8 
1977. 

, Prof. Griesy will be 
^sic TES^I. metliods 
Aional associated prac- 
tice teaching di^ring ihe secmid sum- 
mer session fronAjune 27 to August 5. 
l^he l^KSOL metlVxls course, Eng. Ed, 
r>r>2 can be taken vor 3 semester hours 
and the optional associated practice 
teaching for an adcfitional 3 semester 
hours credit. \ 

It will \)o possiblA^o earn up to 
riine semester hours ofwraduate credit 
which *may be transfo\able to other 
institutions. Tuition is !3f>8 per semes- 
ter hour for Pa. residentsXand $83 for 
non-residents. \ 

p'or additional informatioX write to: 
Dr. Virginia F. Allen, CoUegkof Edu- 
cation, Temple University, PniJa., Pa, 
/ 19122 pr call (215) 787-6205 o>S^207, 



Kx.nrpted from the ELI Monthly, No. 
/ 17. Feb.. 1977 

THE FUNCTIONAL 
APPROACH TO LANGUAGE 
■ TEACHING- 

by Ton;^' Watson 

Functional cc)ur»j books are coming 
out all tho time^ and it sooms ^>osKiblo 
that they may replace the structural- 
one— in some cases rightly, in others 
wrongly. The fimctional approach is 
not a method, but refers rather - to 
syllabus structuring; it is not a pan- 
a«*(\a. 

There are two general ways of drpw- 
ing up a sN'llabus: synthetic and an- 
alytifc. A synthetic approach looks at 
'total' language rrs evidenced by struc- 
tures. In its baldest form a structural 
textlxK>k would place much grerjter 
emphasis on linguistic form than func- 
tion-language is taught because it i.s 
there, L. (1. Alexander, in one of the 
more accessible articles on .syllabuses 
f ELT Jrm 76), mentions the three 
rnain dis.-KJvant/igcs of structural 
<x)urse l)ooks: 

tl) they inchide low and high fre- 
quency items indiscriminately 

2) the focus is gramrpatical 

3) the grading is based solely on 
notions of ♦'ease' and 'difficulty' 

An analytic approach, on the other 
hand, looks at the language required 
for certjiin purposes or in certain 
situations, A 'situationaF syllabus 
would deal with the language used in 
certain "pl^*^^-'^ phrasebook type 

"At" the AirfK)rt.*' topics, or on a 
higher level, the language required of 
air traffic controllers. 
f A f^mctional syllabus analyzes the 
langdage used for^p<^cial purposes. It 

. looks at what people want to do with 
the language, going from function to 
form, from ineanin^^ to strticture and/ 
or vocabulary: It i^ thus the antithesis 
of the structural syllabus. Essentially 
a semantic view^ it owes a lot to J. L. 
Austin's How to do Things With 
Words rBlackwell 19«2). Another 
debt is to sociolinguisties: Hymes. and 
T'amplx;!! and Wales give us commu- 
nicative competence as opjx>scd to 
Chomsky's grammatical competefice. 
Here the theoretical problems raise 
practical iasues which are reflecrted in 
the course books: how can we measure 
comparative acceptability and appro- 
priateness to a social setting - the in- 

* gredients of communicative compe- 
tence? 

' mm** 



Here then are the implications for 
us coining fron^ the functional ap- 
proach: generally, we should question 
the usefulness of what 'we teach, and 
We should \>o critical of demands for 
accuracy. If,"* after all, we are con- 
cerned with comnumication, should 
we worry if a student commits the 
Utrocity of writing '*We liad l>otter to 
leave*' on-Httfng the jx^riod also? 
Sh()uk^ we lx> conc^^rned with so rjiuch 
multiple choice testing and transcrip- 
tion,- where the details have to be 
UK)% corrcH:t, or should we give at 
least as much time to extensive 
studies, reading, and lintening? Tests 
arc a problem here as Nickel notes in 
Jones (7'estinf^ Language Proficienjiy, 
1975). In Kuroyx^, at any rate, he 
would be hap[)y to settle for the im- 
perfect speaker as opposed to Jthe per- 
fect grammarian (whose utterance 
may, nevertheless, not '"he appro- 
priate). Intelligibility does not need 
to be accuracy. The course writers 
and te^achers changing from structures 
to functions will need to change their 
head.\ate and tapes as well. 



Iiej>rinted from 71ic Cates(}( Ncivs- 
Irtirr^ Vol. 8, No. f), March. 1977 

A CHALLENGE TO 
TRADITIONAL TEACHING 
OF READING 
COMPI^HENSION: A 
THIRTY-YEAR-OLD 
METHODOLOGY 
REPUDIATED 

How to teach reading? Select a pas- 
sage, have your studenti^ read it, then 
ask comprehension <|uestions. Sound 
familiar? - 

Too often, according to Dr. Donald 
Knapp, luncheon s^x^aker at the Davis 
Mini'Conference, teachers a.ssume 
that theyjiave taught reading because 
their student^ answered correctly the 
con) prehension questions they werc^ 
askeci. Dr. Knapp accepts Frank 
Sf)ftith\s definition of reading as the 
proces-s of making predictions and 
thc^n eh*minating hypotheses by look- 
ing at a lin)it«Kl amount of inform.'ition. 
(letting the information from the 
printed page is the result of that pro- 
cess, according to Smith and Knapp, 
but not the process. 

Knopp maintains that we make 
guesses, and that these hypotheses we 
make are rarely so ofT that \Ve have to 
>top. He ilki.stratec} this by reading a 
series of short phrases with paus<*$ for 
the audienc*e to hypothesize: '*the cow- 



boy , . , got down from ... his saddle 
. . . and Unl , liis girlfriend/* 
^ Knapp says/ we only read what is 
necessary to /onfirrn our !\vfK)thcses 
and that a j^ood reader makes hypoth- 
eses e(7icie1it!y.. The only valid basis 
for judgi^^ compreiionsion, he says, is 
by looking at the reader's own purpose. 
For'the teaclier to imi)ose the purposes^ 
is a process that doesn't make |or good 
reading. ' *^ 

t^osing the question, **What do we 
do to develop the skill for teaching 
reach'ng comprehension?** Knapp sug- 
gested that we relax (reading is a 
naturally learncni process in a literate 
culture ) , tliat w(» not make hypotheses 
alK)Ut letter/sound correspondence on 
a one for one basiiiJ fmaylxi more 
harn^ful than helpfub, that we do 
our best to make interesting mate- 
rials available on a casual b/isis, that 
we have as much preliminary discus- 
sion of the idea of the passage as pos- 
sible to enable making meaningful 
hypothc»ses, and that we ask questions 
by starting with '*come on" questions 
so people can contribute what thev 
com[)rehend (Was there anything you 
enjoyc^d, remetmbered, or want to dis- 
CUSS r ) , I 

Knaf^p left; the group with the rec- 
ommendation |th(,it if we accept reading 
as a process of making hypotheses, we 
should ask ourselves how we turn altectt 
our Ix^havior 'to encourage people to 
make hypothfises. 
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Talc (Th)em Ait tu th§ 
Old Bol Gam ... 

by VictotvJunffer ' 
Los Angeles y.S.D. 

As a teacher of English *to the.for- 
eign-*K)rn, I have always thought it 
nothing short of mimculous that my 
students can uitiniatoly l)ecott)e fluont 
in'» our convoluted and contrary ian- 
guage. 

It*s my job, of course, to guide* 
th(TO through the maze, |>ut it'K still 
a miracle when they make it. How 
else can one descril>o their victory 
over the horrific hcnnonym (take a 
h(^ic vs. bow of a hoat ) , the silent con- 
sonaftt ( bought, for ex.'im^le, is r<^ally 
hot), the unending fear of the past 
tense (when to add -cd dnd when not 
to)? 

What prize is noble enotTgh for tho.se 
- who have won the battle of the irreg- 
ular verb (b(*, was: u'en\ been, being, 
am, are} and have won? Or for tho^ 
who have* vanquished the fickle dipli- 
Ihong itoy sounds like toi, but ,^o^ is 
simply toll), to s:\y rjotHing of the 
awesome idiom? ^ ^ 

Yet my current class is graduating, 
and Boris and Mei Li and Hans have ^ 
done remarkably well. Hut their true 
test lies ahead. Many leagues re- 
moved from the babel of the populace 
is the ultimate en(*my, the last hurdle 
Ivfore final conquest of English: base- 
jargon. 

One last lesson scx^ms in order. 

Boris, remember how elated you 
were when you successfully came to 
grips with the verb to ivin? Fm sorry. 
I forgot to tell you, it's also a noun. 
Y(»s, you heard right over the radio: 
'*"l'he piV:her lif^s three wins to his 
credit.** ( By the way, I know I taught 
you that the wq.ter container on top 
of my desk was a pitcher. Hut so is 
ihi> Dodgers* Don Sutton.) 

Do you recall that hot day in May 
when the J^tfpane.^e lady brotjght her 
fan to .school, and we practiced the 
us<^ of the noun and the verb as we 
passed it around to get a breeze? I 
didn't want to s;iy anything then, but 
now that you've come face to face with 
it, the verb fan may not have anything ^ 
to do with humidity or that graceful 
instrument of the Orient Fm afraid 
it can also mean missing the Ixdl. Yes, 
Mei Li, as a future baseball fan Your- 
self, you should know that. 

Boris, you say you're nervous about 
your, citizenship test because you don't 
fully understand the arithmetic prin- 
ciples you learned in class? But you 
did so well with such examples as 
"buying two books for $5*" 



Then you showed the hlJE>s an ex- 
ample from the si)(>r{s pafejsaying a 
playcv was four for I Ux')Ulcln*t ' 
into it then» but I svill noy: " I^o, the 
newspaiH'r refiorti^r di(^n*t \nii^an that' 
tho baselxtli pla><r$ \vi>rc soU at tfie 
rate of four for $10. Whnt th^U rmnins 
is that the player got (our hits in 10 
oflieial times at bit/ 

Besides, in th(^ United Stated it's 
against the law to sell human l>eings. 
What*s that, Boris? You siiy you read 
wher(» '^a pair of Twins were st>ld to 
the Indians.'* Yes, wellV^ . . ^ 

It is always a bource of antisfaction 
to me whc^n the function and pi:oper 
application of the verlj form are 
grasfXKi by riovice Englisli students. 
How eciually frustrating it is when, on 
the very next day, the s<amG students 
inform me they have jiist read that 
one infield player got an ''assist*' ... 
that what I had labeled a verb was 
actually a n^^un The Dodgers ought 
to establish '*In)migrants Night.'* 

Th*i* class i^s (iispersing now, but it 
still puzzles me how Hans made iU 
through. In One of our final cirrsses 
he ^accurately, described .a {^itching^ 
duel ho l^iad s(^en on TV. Hans tolc^ 
me. among other things, that after 
clinching the victory the winning, 
pitcher was four and 0 - though Tm 
sure I taught him people are never 
Referred to ns cardinal numln^rs. Wors<» 
(or "bettor) yet. ho even recounted 
how the first baseman had flied out to 
right field. 

. Hans, rd say, i.s two for two^ 

Hof)rinto(l from thc> Los Angeles 
'I'imrs. Juno ID. 1976 
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KNOW YOUR KOREAN 
STUDENTS 



bv Helen Kilxi 



Korea is approximately the size of 
'i)v(^ni Britain or the State of New 
York. South Korea is half this size, 
ItK eat)ital is Sooifl and its population 
is more tlian slk million. 

Sirice 1945 the I^rean phonetic 
alphAlx^t has come into <ieneral use, 
with Chinese ideographs retained or^ly 
for* pro{H"^r nantt^s, technical terms, 
and clarification of certain homonyms 
in pure Korean. As a result, the 
adult litef-arcy rate in Korea is 90%, 
one of the hi^4iest in the world. 

Confucianism, more a philosophy 
than a reli^non, traditionally has 
\)ccn the most wiciely followed sot of 
■^K^hefs in Korea. It stresses the duties 
that [)eople have toward one another, 
loday. most South Koreans, no 
matter which religion they follow, l>o- 
liove in at least souH^ of the teachings 
of (\)nfucianism. For example, most 
families in South Korean follow the 
Confucian practice of ancestor wor- 
ship in siwaal ceremonies. 

Traditionally, Korcxm society has 
\won agricultural and huilt on strong 
family ties. An i'ndivichiars first 
loyalty was to his family; family 
interests were nH)re ipiportant thrm 
' that of the individual* Many genera- 
tions lived under the s^une roof and 
all w*ere expected to obey the oldest 
male without questioti. 

Present South Korean law requires 
that all children complete the sixth 
grade of elen^entary school. Parents ^ 
must pay some of the cost of educa- 
tion. At present more than 90%- of 
South Korean children • complete the 
sixth grade. The cost of middle school 
^grades 7-9 and secondary school 
(grades 10-12) is much higher, but 
H)% of elementary ^school graduates 
continue their schooling. There are 
more than 200 college level schools. 

Koreans almost universally have 
three names: family name first, gen- 
eration name .second, the giv^^n or 
personal name^ third. When .writing 
their names in the English alphabet, 
many Koreans will invert this order 
to conform to the American system. 
Only a few family names exist. If 
you see the names Kim. Lee, Park, 
Xhn, Chae, Cho. Choi, Chung. Han, 
. Kang, Koo, Ko, Lim. Oh, Shin.^Yoo 
or Yun, you may l>e quite sure it is 
the family name. 

A woman does not change her name 
when she marries. In English con- 
versation the wife of Mr. Kiiii may 
be referred to for convenience aa Mrs. 
Kim, but, in reality, she is still 



**Mrs." Lee. In Korean conversation, 
will he called ^'KinVs wife" or her 
own full name, Loi^ Hae Rcitl 
s If ynu ask a Korean child how 
old he is, he wiJI ask if you want his 
^Korean age or his American age. 
Koreans -count their age hy th(^ year 
thc\v w(n*e IxM-n. P'or example, if a 
•child was lK)rn on Decemhor 2r),19i0, 
'he was one year old in 1970. two 
years old in 1971, three in 1972. etc. 
By American age, he is only one year 
and a days old. Children s hirthdays 
are not ohservod or celchrated signif- < 
' icantly. New /Yearns Day^ is more 
, significant* hecause it is everylxidy's 
hirthday. However, grandparents' or 
head-of-househoId\s birthdays are 
splendidly celebrated. 

In most elen^entary schools, upyx^r 
grade boys and girls are placed in 
separate classrooms according to their 
sex. To show respect to older children, 
younger ones add ^'brother'* or *'sister" 
ix^fore the names not only when they 
refer to their own siblings, but also'^ 
when they address their neighlxirs and 
classmates. 

Tho Korean c^hild's first day in an 
American school will proU^bly be his 
first real eX]K:tsure to his new er»viron- 
ment and will have an efTect upon the 
way he will perceive the school: a 
language he does not understand, dif- 
ferent-looking people. I^he strangest 
of all may Ix* that people wear, .*oes 
in the school l>uilding and in'iho clas.s- 
■ t*oom. 

Furthermore, there is no cleaning 
period for the children! Janitors and 
other .school |x?r.sonnel clean the claas- 
rooms and the whole school building! 
^ This was their job in "Korea every 
school day! 
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THE MODULAR LEARNING LAB: AN 
IXPERIMENT IN INDIVIDUALIZATION 



Carol Frascr 
Condordia University 



What is the iModuIar Learning 
Lab? 

The Moilular U'lrning Uib (Mod 
Lib) is n work area styled upon the 
*0{HMi* clasps modeL Students come to 
Hie work area as independent a^qnts 
and wftrk on different materials siniul^i 
fnni^ously. Since October 1975, ap- 
pn)xin)atoIy 120 students who are en- 
rolled in ESL 1(X) have been following 
an experimental language program in 
\Uuch the Mod Lab pl^s an^ im- 
portant role. 

Why was a Modular system 
implemented? 

ESL 100 is a KX)-hour course (4 
hours a week) that foreign students 
take if their English is considered be- 
low stmdard for the Universit>^ The 
goal of ESL lOO is to upgrade these 
students* English to a level of pro- 
fieiency that enables them to function 
successfully in the University, These 
students con)e from very different cul- 
tural and ESL learning backgrounds. 
They have not jonly very different 
aptitudes for learning English but also 
very differcmt areas of skill proficiency. 
Mc)r£K)ver, since they come from all 
faculties in the University, their intrr- 
ests and., immediate language needs 
differ. We found. it hard to meet these 
different needs in the traditional clh^s- 
rooni. One of the major objectives of 
the course! is to develop our students' 
writing abilities and this is a skill that 
at the advanced level is very difficult 
to upgrade in the traditional class with 
a teacher-student ratio of 1-25. 

As a result, last spring we de- 
veloped the idea of a Modular Learn- 
ing Lab, We wanted to instill a new 
flexibility inta ESL 100 that gave the 
students more personal attention with 
their language problems, especially 
those relating to the development of 
the writing skill We thought that if 
we could rearrange the grammar and 
listening components so tliat the stu- 
dents could do them independently 
of direct t4\acher su{)Crvision, then per- 
haps the teacher could devote more 
time to Working with the students 
individually on their writing skills. We 
conceived of the idea of an open class 
area where students come as inde- 
pendent agents to work on the different 
components of the course at their own 
speed with the help of teachers and 
teacher-aides (monitors). This is the 
Modular Learning Lab. ) 



What role does the Modular Lab 
have in the/^ESLlOO program?. 

In this fust year, the Mod Lab is 
lx?ing iLSi»d by about 120 University 
students as part of their regular class 
time. These students are scheduled 
one hour a week in the language lab- 
oratory for oral structure practice and 
listening comprehension, one hour in 
class with a teachcT. and two hours in 
the Mtxi Lab. The class hour is used 
to present or review some element of 
discourse or gr;mimar that the students 
^leet in the Mod I^ab. In tlie Mod 
i4ib the students work through a series 
of modules. • 

What is a Module? 

A Module is a unit of work. It is a 
way of organizing! and presenting the 
course materia] to the students to 
minimize their m^ed for teacher sujx^r- 
vision. A Module is designed to be 
equivalent to two weeks \^ork. The 
Modules are se<iuontial and out of a 
possible ten, stucionts must complete 
a minimumLof six "to write the final 
exam, Each Module consists of a 
listening, a ^rummar, and a writing 
componcnit. The Listening Set is com- 
pleted during the scheduled hour in 
the language ' laboratory. The Gram- 
mar Set is a programmed, .self-instruc- 
tional worksheet, on a specific struc- 
ture. For example, Grammar Review 
Set 8 is entitled '*Indire<:t Spccx:h;* 
The Writing Set includes exercises to 
develop different aspects of writing 
such as unity, coherence* the use of 
transitions, and different organiza- 
tional patterns. As well, the students 
must write at least one outline and 
composition to complete each Writing 
Set. 

How does a student use the .Mod 
Lab? 

In thfc Mod I^»b the student works 
through, the Modules, A teacher and 
several monitors are available to help 
him Hs neede<l. I'he speed at which a 
student Ci)mpletes a Module de[K:?nds 
on his individual learning rate and 
ability. The hours he uses the Mod 
Lab are flexible. He may come any- 
time during the hours it is open, but 
he is expx^cted to spend on the average 
two hours a wc^k. At cert^iin points 
within each Module a student's w*ork 
is checked by a monitor and-or teacher. 



Tfie student is either allowe<:i to con- 
tinue or he is advi.sed on how to im- 
prove unacci^pta!>Ie work and guided 
to a remcKlial as.signment. A monitor 
usually checks the student at certain 
points during his wwk in the Gram- 
niar and WritiiiV Sets. However, the 
teacher evaluates the final test in the 
(Inunmar Set. This is often a free 
situation (.oral or written) whore the 
student is ex^x^cted to show mastery 
of a structure by his use of it The 
teacher also personally corrects and 
evaluates the student's writing in a 
fx?rson-to-person interview. Errors are 
pointed out and, suggestions are made 
on*how he can improve his composi- 
tion. The student is encouraged to 
rewrite, correct, and develop his com^ 
f>osition before the final evaluation. To 
lx> evaluated, tlie student must oom^ 
plete the Module to the s^atisfaction of/ 
the teacher; that i.s, he must achieve 
th<- minimum performance criteria fojj 
that module before he is awarded 
grade. If fu*s work is acceptable \i 
gc»ts a C; if it is al)ove the xuinimum 
standard then he may receive? a A. 
or A^ depending on the quality. 

Outsidi? of th(^ regular cl^*<s work, 
the student has access in the/ Mod I^ab 
to a variety of matericds that he ^"an 
u.se* for remedial or supplementary pur- 
po.ses. Reference lxx)ks, such as dic- 
tionaries, and compositionf and gram- 
mar texts are available. /For reading 
coVuprehension and vocabulary enrich- 
ments several SUA Reaping I-abs are 
oWWuid, For intonatiort pronuncition, 
and sj)ellin^ practic^e 7 we have two 
I^anguaK'e Masters, Also we have Ix^- 
gun to collect and put on file supple- 
rn(*ntary grammar tmd aural compre- 
hension exercises. Next year we plrtr 
to further develop this side of the Mo.^ 
\A\h to accommociafe the widely var 
ing aptitudes, n^eds, and interest 
our students. 

Th(» initial n^action to this kiri^i of 
learning activi/y has b^nui encoui^ging. 
Student attitudes seem favorahj^^ and 
we are pleased with the deve^pment 
of writing com|Xitency irx our students-. 
Sonic students who ex^x^rietficecl dif- 
fK!ultic\s at the> lx?ginnin^^ off the year 
have iMvn able to spend ^xtra 'time 
in the Mod Kib with goo^results. In 
addition, through the popoxioX inter- 
view technique we havep)een able to 
motivate the advanced students to ex- 
plore their ability to Express increas- 
ingly complex ideas infwriting. 
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Cohttnued from p^^e 13 

dividual**), what languago modalities 
ani in^lverf (**s|x^aking'') , and how 
much timp should Ix^ spent on the ex- 
orcise f**rO minutes**) . 
V These inciicntions are found through- 
out the fextV>ok series. The lan^^ua^e 
situations prclK?ntcfd in the series were 
determined bAthe nature of the gam- 
bits themsolvej^ An ifcitrnl group of 
some 300 gnmbinj had originally Ixvn 
listed in the a>mpiiter-a^=vsisted corpus 
search of fixed exfWssions performed 
in the studies Divi.^ns, of the Puhlic 
Service Commission.Vrbe.se were sep- 
arated out and categorized according 
to the various language^situations that 
*they themselves suggesWj. For in- 
stanct^ the gambit *'excus^ me for in- 
terrupting, but" naturall^X Rugge>sted 
a gambit category of irtferrupting 
0f)oners. Once the various Categories 
had boen created, more grun^ts were 
contributed to each category \by the 
various linguists associated wi\h the 
project. \ 

All exercises in this series are armed 
at a more or less advanced lei>cl\Jt 
is a^<^umed that the students who c^n 
profit most di?*ectly from tliese activV 
itic^^ are those that can already mn\ 
nipulate basic and intermediate struc- 
tures of the language. Also, much 
useful, but "advanced." vocabulary is 
casually sprinkled throughout th'e 
series. 

This was done consciously to rein- 
force the student's dictionary habits. 
Intermeiliate students, too can profit 
from this series. But exercises will 
take longer to do, and much more 
dictionary work will he required. 

Oood dictionary habits are rein- 
forced in the most natural way: to be 
able to do^the various exercises right, 
a student simply has to look up all the 
words hevdoes not know. The teach- 
er's roleAs crucial h&re. If he expk^ins 
a word/too soon, he deprives the stu- 
dent m the chance to look the word 
up mmself. The teacher should in- 
stead give his students time to I(X)k 
it up first, and only clarify confusions 
if they persist. The habit of reaching 
for the dictionary whenever a word is 
not clear can be deeply embedded in 
'the student's subconscious in this 
fashion. 

The "advanced'* words chosen for 
the ??eries are quite varied; There are 
such handy items as ''tax-doductibre/' 
''grumpy," ^'balaclava" and ^'correct- 
ing fluid/' words that reach into many 
dijfTerent linguistic situations. This is 
a natural con.sequence of the mdny 
different linguistic situgitions. This is 
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a natural conse<|\H:Htv of the many 
difTerent types of gambits that intro- 
duce a rich diversity of language sit- 
uations. 

In fact» rarirty is one of the key 
prin(*iples of the series. Not only are 
language situations and activities var- 
ied in nature, even the lanffuaf^c mo- 
daliticsS and the size of the group<; re- 
quired for the activities are varied. 
Some exercises call for speaking, "some 
for writing, some for Vole^playing and 
yet others are games. Some involve 
the whole class, while others are di- 
r'ected at small groups or even at in- 
dividurds. Indeed, the use of the se- 
ries itsi^lf should remain uncier the 
banner of variety. Not more than half 
an hour a day should l>e devoted to 
GAMHITS, Most exercises are de- 
signer! to take only bc^twcvn 10 and 
20 nu'nutes. The rest of the teaching 
day should ideally be. filled with many 
other varied learning activities. 

Still, the 10 to 20 minutes spent on 
gambits can \x) very valuable. Most 
of the materials are designed to in- 
volve the student as actively as pos- 
sible, and tc? assign the teacher some- 
thing of a Ixickstagc 'role. It is the 
students who are asked * to do the 
speaking, not the teacher fthe illus- 
trated page is to some degree an ex- 
ception to this general rule).. More- 
\^over. the student can find no refuge in 
\he excUvSo that he canH think of any- 
tl^ing to say: all the components 
ncVded for the exercise are right there. 
Now he merely has to put things to- 
getlter. The gambits arc always found 
at t™ edge of the |:)age, examples of 
how tKe c*xercise is done are oftervpro- 
vided» Vxtra vocabutary is frequently 
given, ruid possibfe topic are .sug- 
gested wKenover required. Everything 
is right there on a single page. Now 
it's up to \he student: he can learn 
by doing. \ 

All activities have been class tested 
by Silvia TabA Warner of Seneca Col- 
lege, Toronto, tJi^ co-author of the se- 
ries. Subsequent to class testing, the 
activities have sben at least one re- 
write, often up to three. Despite the.se 
painful but necessary delays, the se- 
ries is now nearly Vompleted, Puhli- 
cation is expected fAr the summer of 
this year fl97G). THb full .series will 
inculde a complete inuex of all gam- 
bits introduced, and the tobd nun^ln^r 
of activities will run to aVout 100. The 
lxx)klets will probably ^be available 
through Information Ca\ada {x)ok- 
stores, but if yo^'d like toYiave more 
publ icat^on information, write to 
* Howard fi> Woods, Limguagcr Bureau, 
Public Service Commission, Room 
711, Killeany Building, 4(;0 OH'.onnor 
Street, Ottawa, Ontario KIA 0M7. 
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TEACHING ESL IN AN 
OUTSIDE LOCATION - 

KOR THINfJS THEY DONT TELL 
IIS IN (;RAI) SCHOOL) 

by Beverley Ix^hnian West 
Alemany Adult Rchw>l 
San' Franci.sco. Ca. 

I was right in th^ nn'ddle of drilling 
the nice ncvit some-.tnd-any patterns 
in the largo, airy classroom at Tele- 
graph Mill Neii^hborhood As.sociation 
in Nortfi Bivich \when in walked a 
ncnv Chinese student, the second 
**Ix"Vo] 50*' in three weeks. ' 

] switched to a two-lint^ some-and- 
any dialogue with, flash cards, where 
the **IV' part would only hav^ to say 
**Yes, I, do/' and made a m^^ntal note 
that "this-that^these-thosP^' would 
have to hi' inc^)r[xyrated into the next 
les,s()ns, possibly by acLiptuig from 
ANPP materia!. Well, ^it least she 
didn't have any children with her — 
the bahysittt^r already had seven pre- 
schoolers to take car(* of in the next 
roc^m. 

At 10:10 the chiidren were brought 
into the classnxm, as was the kettle 
of lx>iting water, the crackers and 
cookies, tea bags, etc« Djaring the 
br(Nik, I filled out the new student's 
pink card, gave her a f>ermanen!t 
number for the sign-up sheet (to sim- 
plify at^endanvo keeping) and subtly 
t(\sted her, I also encouraged her to 
buy tl)e text ( Breckenridge s^ Access 
to Knfilish, Book I), Ix^cause I knew 
the purchase? would insure her return. 

At 10:30 the class split up for the 
next hour's work, ^ with the beginners 
(level r>0 to 200) going into the next 
room to work with a teacher's aide, 
and the more advanced students stay- 
. ing with me to study Breckenridge 
Hook //, ^If the .aide- -a young man 
w^ho was paying ofY his parking thickets 
under 'Troject 20'' by doing commu- 
nity service- had not Ix^en there, the 
Ix'ginnors would have worked with a 
tape rd prepared to go with verb 
sheets geared to the Sutherland flash 
c<ards. And the volatile, but illiterate 
Syrian woman- would have remained 
in the clnasrooni to practice cursive 
script, using ditto shee^ or her Im- 
aginary Line I {andivritm^ Worh'hnok, 
with occasional help from me.). 

It was a productive rmd fairly efB- 
cient atmosphere- a far cry from that 
morning three ye:irs <»arlier when Vd 

Continued on next page 
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Opened the new claiis with multi-level» 
muIti-Iingual (as many as six lan- 
guages, though mostly* Chinese) stu- 
dents, a piece of painted plywood for 
a*4:)lackboard> and pVe-school children 
running around. The mothers and 
grandmothers tried to keep the chil- 
dren quiet, but in a two and a half 
hour period, there are bound to be 
•tears, dia|)ers, and bottles. 

I'd asked for -and gotten what I coiW 
sider indispeijsible for an open class- 
room in an outside location: from 
Trcs and Tom, a fe<V classroom texts 
borrowed for the hour by students 
who belong in another level, but want 
to sit in; a tape recorder and head-sets 
for those frequent situations when I 
have no teaching assistant (The 
head-sets can be hooked up in the 
back of the room so any /'square peg" 
student scan work independently.) 
And, of course, they got me a black- 
board the very next day. 

But the ni6st necessary "item is the 
baby sitter, and I realize Fm the only 
teacher in the city lucky enough to 
have one. A Chinese woman» she is 
paid $25.00 a week ($2.50 an hour) 
by a private donation to the "'Tgl Hi** 
neighborhood association. Besides 
child care.' she purchases* the cofTcc 
break supplied and whisks the mUgs 
and cracker boxes away by the stroke 
of 10:30. AVhen her cliarges are few, 
*she is able to sit in on the class. 

The Project 20 aides, though un- 
trained in ESL, are a great help in a 
multi-level clqtss, and better than the 
best of tapes ^nd mocliiinical equip- 
ment. They usually review parts of 
tb^! morning's lesson, particularly di~ 
alogues, and work with simple ver!:j^ 
forms and adjectives in an inform^rt 
unstructured way. The two IVe had 
have been unable to handle pattern 
drills and^ flash cards, so we plan 
their part of the lesson around what 
'methods they are comfortable with. 

Ours is the only English class at 
the Neighbqrhe:>od Association, which 
also houses two nursery schoefts, a . 
clinic (which is pn[^sently gasping for 
financial survival), a senior citizens 
lunch pfog/am, a gym, an art ^WQrk- 
shop, and/ a family" school •-(cooking, 
decoratin;j;» homemaking) for new- 
comers. / 

There' are pros and cons to teaching 
in an outside location. I have two 
source^ (Alemany and Tel Hi) to 
draw on for my needs, and of course 
it^s nice to run my own show. But I 
miss the stimulation of professional 
arguments and conversations that you 
get when teaching- in a **real school.'* 
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REVIVINC THE^ANGUAGE LAB 

•by Gerry Strei Director of Lab Services Concordia Uni\;ersity/ Montreal 



' In language learning situalions , 
where riudio-iingu«aI drills of the stinVu- 
lu.--resix)nse pattern practice type no 
longer serve the needs of oxir ESL stu- 
dents, wliat can W( use instead? This 
question is of vit^iT importance if wp 
are to **revive'* the language lahora- 
tory. Here are some practical ido'is 
aliout preparipg lab materials which 
may serve as altermtives or supple- 
ments to traditional lab drills. 

Dictation' Tap6s 

Akhougli dictation hasj')een around 
f()r a !ong time, its usefulne^ ia a 
Jal>oratory sotting is sometimes over- 
looked. The language content for dic- 
tation tapes can range from the simple 
dictation of numbers and alphabet lot-, 
ters to dialogs containing complex sen- 
rrrfce structures./Unloss us<^d for tost- 
-ing. purfH>ses- or limited to a single 
. ])laylxack source, tajK^s of this tVfK* 
should he made available Vin individual 
play-back machines which allow stu-' 
<ic*nts to/ pace the^1^^^*lves-and to go 
over material as l^^ny times as nec- 
essary. 

*^CIoze^* Tapes 

rhe^ cloze* procedure, wherein every 
fifth to tenth word in n text is deleted, 
' can easily be used with an audio for- 
nxiii. For example, a brief conversation 
l>etween two persons is constructed 
• with certain words maslic^ with' white, 
noise or distorted in some fashion so 
to make them imperceptible. The 
» student list^s to the entire conversfi- 
tioh twice, the second time writing 
down or sf>eaking ^ recording) the 
missing wonjls. Finally, students check 
tlieir answers by l^stenir\g to the con- 
versation in its unmasked form. In or- 
der to aohieve a more "real life** effect, 
ti c!onversatiun can be recorded on a 
noisy street corner. Then a .student 
lab script is prepared with blanks for 
jmf>erceptible words and phrases. Stu- 
dent^:^S|^ieck their answers as' above 
^ems atid supply missing 
to the final version 

Picture Elicited Speech 

Students are asked to pretend they 
are talking to som§one who can*t see 
them (a blind person, .someone at the 
uthpr end of the telephone) . Thl*y are 




asked to descrik\ react to, or answer 
► ixirtfjfelar questions about a picture 
they have Ix^en given. Pictures can be - 
carefully chosen to elicit specific vo- 
calml.'iry or sentence structures (Ex. 
*'In my picture theYe is/ there are. . , .. 
It is sittmA'. . . It is eat/ng. . .'*). Both 
the choice of the picture and the in- 
structions or questions the students are 
given rnn help to control the rest>onses 
to some extent, allowing for some type^ 
of comparison or corr^ect ion durjng 
{>layl>jick. For exampje, after the stu- 
dent has recorded his description, reac- 
tion, or answens, ho can lx» given a list 
of vocabulary iti^ms <md scritencc\s 
whicli wQuId probribly be used in rela- 
tion to his picture* 

/ _ 

Instruction ^ina Direction Giving 

Students are told to prepare a tape 
of instructions which »could l>e used to 
guide someone in their absence". An^- 
process or instructions - ^'How to 
Build a Campfire^*.pr "How to Get 
from School to My House**~can be 
used. As a guide, and to elicit specific 
vocabulary and structures, a very skel- 
etal outline on pa{)er can be given .stu- 
dents Ix^fore they l>egin to record. For 
sonic* titles, model tiipes can be pre* 
pared for students to listen to and 
compare with their own. To test for 
communicative content, student tapes 
can.^K* played hack In claas to see if 
the instructions or directioris can lie 
understood in a real life situation — to 
see if others can perform the task or 
follow the directions (Ex. "How to Tie 
aShoe"). ^ ' 

Word Associations 

Taped exercises, sometimes "in >the 
form of games, can be made to help 
students develop and maintain vocab- 
ulary through word association bonds. 
Some excellent ideas for exercises of 
this type^^appear in a recent article by 
VfiUn Rivex^ and Mary Tem|)erley 
YEnglish Teaching Forum 15,1). Al- 
though most of thei^ examples are of 
written tasks for use in the classroom^ 
many can be made into taped exercises 
requiring, either oral or written re^ 
sponses. Here afe sDifne san^jples: 

Write down f say) as many words as 
you can think of which h^ve a natural 
association with free: 
(Sample resfwnses) grpss, lawn, gar- 
den, flowen . . 



Write down "^ say) all* the words you 
know which ha\;e a similar meaning to 
haa.^: , , ^ 

* home, apartment/flat, wttage, villa 

MiikQ as may words as you can from 
the letters in the sentence given. No 
letter may l>e uscntmore times than it. 

'iip[)ears in the st»ntcnce:i^/icf^'s a tree. 
that, a tree, hat, tar^ rat, tat, ihree, 

* area. . . ' . ' ^ 



New$?eastJs and I^ectures 

Real life language material is avail- 
able all .afround us in a variety of dis- 
course formats whijh can be recorded 

• on audio or video^pi3 and used in a 
variety of ways. For advanced. ESIf 

.^{roups at ( oncordia^ newscuasts and 
university lectures have been video- 
taped for comprehension exercises. 
%^everal different exercise formats, am 
%lx> used with such tapes — audio or 
written com!>rehension questions re- 
quiring oral or written responses, -cloze, 
exercises (oral written responses), 
and diotations. 

These are only a few ideas for prep- 
ariition of language laboratt^Vy mate- 
rials which can be usi»d to replace 
repetitive, naechapicid, audio hngual- 
type drills* However, it is imfX)rlant 
to li*\ar in mind that it is not only in-v 
telligent. carefully prepared cc^urse- 
ware which makes a lab progntm work, 
but also the coordination o^l+iesi* |an~ 
guagp materials (on the part of the 
language departments concerned) to 

* fit the particular objectives of a given 
c'ourije. According to one educator, AW 
thur Gionet (NAALD Journal 9,3), 

. /the use of the language lalx^ratory 
can nevcfr-^fully reach its fjotential 
without the active involvement of the 
whole faculty in cooperation with the 
laboratory director and his associates.*' 
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SECTOR ANALYSJS AND 
' .WORfflNG SENTENCES 

by Lynn E* Henrichson 

Sector analysis, as embodied in tbp 
textbook Working Sentences, is rap- 
idly gaining' widespread prominence 
as an effective way of ta-iching writing 

• • skills/" 

_ _ Not a recent* development, sector' 
amUysis date^» back to the time when 
Kenneth Pike was developing Tngme- 
•mics-^slot-and-filler grammar. Not un- 
til 1975» however, was Working Sen- 
tences by Robert L. Xllen, Doris Allen 
and Rita Pompian. (N.Y.: Thomas 
. Y. Crovvell, 1975), the fir.st widely- 
. / used textbook based on sectoij analysis, 
published. . 

Unlike transformational grammar or 
other gramm^-irs intended to describe 
or generate the entire language, sector 
analysis, is a specialized grammar do* 
signf*d by Robert L. Allen of Teachers 
College, Columbia University as a, 
teaching grammar of **edited'' English, 
the English Used in mature writing. 
As the book's foreword to the instruc- 

* tor explains, "Sector analysis differs 
^ from most other grammars in two im- 

pxjrtant ways: it is construction-ori" 
jented, not word-orienled; and it is a 
; grar^mai* of wri^en English rather 
than of spoken English/' The under- 
lying premise of both the grammar and 
the text- is that **in English, as in maijy 
modem lani{uagcs, wriiing is a sep- 
' , .'arate*^ system— related to, but different 
V * ' f ron), the system of the spoken Ian- 
gu;y;e. 

' ' ' Often called x-word grammar,, sector 
analysis uses a number of modal aux- 
ih'arics called, x-words to make yes-no 
cjuestions^ locate silbject^s, carry -^time, 
and much n^ore. The riianipulation of 
these X- words is the first step m divid/ 
ing '.sentences into various units. In 
^ analysing writing, language "chunb?" 
are seen as being^^ust as important as 

• individual wordsi and student atten- 
: tion is focus<>d^on the large construc- 
tions, that make up a sentence. 

' ^ Intentionally ambiguous, tlie book*s 
title. Working Sentences, indicates the 
book's dual purpose. The introduction 
explains, ^'Working sentences are ob- 
viously sentences that are productive 
and businesslike— sentences that do 
their job. But there is also anpther 

• . meaning for working: potters work 

clay into pots and vases, and glass- 
•blowers work glass into, different 

shapes for different purposes. Work, 
: in this sense, moans *to shape' or Ho 

form' for a special purpose/' After 

learning w}iht Working Sentences 

* teaches, .students should be able to 

ERLC . 



produce sentences that exhibit signs 
of care and reflection; sentences that 
are more interesting, more effective, 
and more tightly knit together; sen- ^ 
tenets that have been loaded to their 
meaningful, capacity; sentences that 
make up what is called "edited" En- 
glish. 

. Thcr first thing'thiit man>> people sec 
whcHi they, examine Working Senien&es 
is a barrage of new and unfamiliar 
terms. Shifters, includers, predirafids, 
trunks, half sentences, roving linkers, 
and more confront the casual inspector 
of the book. Unfortunately, English 
teachers schooled ift the Latirt gram- 
marians' tradition of* eight p>^irts of 
9FX^h and the like are usually the 
leas't able to tolerate sucIy a variety of 
nc^jv descriptive terms, and they are 
often the first to close the book in 
combined derisio'n .and bewilderment. 
This is unfortunate, because many of. 
the new terms are more **logic:il/* or 
at leiist more descriptive, than the 
traditional ones. A good ex<ample of 
this is found in the nc?w names given 
to verb forms. Even ^staunch defend- . 
ers of {he traditional term "past par- 
ticiple** are hard pressed to define 
what **participle" really means. And 
l>csides, past participles don't always 
indicate past time (Tomorrow I .will 
have started.). In sector analysis the 
same form is called the D-T-N form 
simply because it niost often ends in 
the letter d, t, or n. Followiirg the 
same line of reasoning, sector analysis 
presents the fNG, ihe S, and the No-S 
forms of the English verb. Rounding 
out the picture are the base form and 
iho^post form. 

There is more, however, to sector, 
analysis than just a new st»t of names, 
and to. really understand this new 
grammar one should study the entire 
book. An exarnple or iwo, ' hi)wever, 
may help to make the point here. 
above mentioned form^ of the verb are 
divided into two cat^^gories: time ori- 
ented US*, No-S. and past) and time- 
less {base,_DTN, and ING). Since 
they aarry time„ \*-words can only be 
us^ alone or in connection with a 
timeless verb form, and they cannot 

combined with time-oriented forms. 
Once students understand this, sen- 
tences such a^JIe working, (no time) 
or lie doesn't works, (time twice) are 
eliminated. • 

Sector' analysis in Working Sen- 
tences gives some particularly lucid 
explanations of the grammar of written 
English. Perhaps tfie most valuable 
of these is the treatment of time-rela- 
tionships in clauses. A simple diagram 
in the book does much to clear up stu- 
dent confusion in this important area. 
As the diagram indicates, certain x- 
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words are used only in certain time 
slots. A sentence with pUst time orien- 
tation uses past throughout: Tom 
said (pa.st orientation) that his car 
had (earlier) broken down^ that ha 
was (siiine tlrnc^ trying to fix it, and 
he would (later) be here as soon as 
possible. Eveti though some of the 
events^have already occurred (i.e. the 
breaking down pf the cur) the same 
sentence wftir present orientation u.s4's 
present forms: Tom .says (present or- 
ient^ition) tlrnt his car has (earlier). 
broken down, that he is (.s^ime time) 
(tying to fix it, and that he will (later) 
be here as soon as fH7ssible. Any 
teacher who has struggled trying to 
explain this complex relationship to 
students will realize the great value 
of this simple-to-undorstand explana- 
tion of time in clauses. 

Along with the new approach to sen- 
tence construction, time, and verb 
forms. Working Sentences displays 
good pedagogical sense. The book is 
very teachable with understandable 
explanations "bfrthe new grammar and 
very" workable x»xercises for student 
practice. " 

The book itself is divided into fif- 
teen units. The first fiVe provide a 
foundation in sector analysis and, at 
the same time, a good review of some 
K'»sic gramnruir concepts such as agree- 

Continued on page 6 
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SECTOR ANALYSIS 

Contifiued from pufie^S 

ment subjects and predicates, ai\d pro- 
nouns, but approached from a different 
angle than ti^ditionally. Just Ix^cause 
it-olYers? this new viewpoint, sector an- 
alysis* way of explaining the same old 
English is often helpful to studeifts 
who have studied traditional RraninKir 
for a long time but never really undc>r- 
stocd it. After understanding the 
ixm\ts proi^ented in these first units, 
students will lx> able *to write correct 
s^^ntence trunkif and cpntinue on with 
the remaining ten chapters which ex- 
plain the construction of more complex 
sentences and how additional infor- 
mation is added onto or ''packed" into 
the l)asic sentence trunk/ 
' Just as valuable as the new concepts 
and their explanations are the many 
go<xi' exiTcises which the book pro- 
vides. Kach unit has two or threo 
"practices** interspersed through the 
uhit and four ''tasks** at the end which 
allow t;he student to i^se what he has 
learned. Whenever ix>SKibleK a context 
is f>rovided to make thes<^ challenging 
t^xercis*es more meaningful. For exam- 
ple. Task A of unit four/ ''Writing 
alx>ut Fadt Time" dock not simply 
dire<^t, "Change the following sen- 
tences to past tense." Instead, it ex- 
plains, "The following, is a transcript 
of notes made by a private detective 
shadowing a suspect. The detective 
recorded his notes on-a miniature tapx^ 
recorder in his pocket.'**He intended to 
type them up ^ater on. In doing so, 
he intended to .change all of the pre^ 
ent forms to pnst forms, leaving the 
rest of his sentences pretty much as 
he had recorded them, but you are 
asked to help} him out by making the 
changes for him." This contextualiza- 
tion and humanization of exercises is 
appi-eciated by students and teachers 
alike. 

For foreign KSL students, one draw- 
biick t6 the exercises is what may bo 
called their "'cultural difliculty." In- 
teresting sentences about Andrew 
'Wyeth or knock-knock jokes are not 
so interesting to ESL students who 
have never he^ird of the artist ^ or the 
jokes. In s^>me cases this extra cul- 
tural contpnt may.be an extra burden 
for the struggling student to bear. 

A lot has been said about wh^t 
Working Sentences does. Perhaps it 
would be in order to also mention 
what it does no^ do. After all, the 
book is. not meant to be a complete 
English language teaching program. 

First all, it does not teach many 
basic grammatical points. Count and 
non-count nouns, proper use of articles, 
order of noun moflifiers, and many 



othpr imj)prt.int points are not ex- 
plained. It is a.ssumed that the stu- 
<ient^has aireaciy learned such, things 
tf)rough a thorou^^h study of the spo- 
ken language. ^When student^ do not 
have a sound underst^inding of kisic 
grammar, supplementary exercises 
must be provided. 

A number of other assumptions are 
made. The explanations of how to 
use such things as includers (''Be- 
cause he did not study, he faikxi.") 
^are very gcKxi. Hift knowing how to 
construct such a sentence is only half 
the Ixxttle. Besides knowing hovv: to 
make constructions usin^f words such 
as because, since, whether^ if^ in case^ ' 
or alt^hoijgh, ESL students need to 
know which includer to use for the 
desired meaning or relationship and 
when to use it. Esfx^cially when their 
native language does not have similar 
terms, students will need explanations 
3nd practice in the appropriate use of 
such constructions and the proper 
choice of includers, coordinators, and 
linkers sliowirig contrast, reason, con- 
dition, etc. 

The pro^>eV use of a number of con- 
structions is left to the intuition of the 
writing students The book explains 



that a certain construction (the half 
sentence, for example) ''does not al- 
ways 'feel' quite right'* in a certain 
position. Native speakers working to 
improve their writing may know when 
.something 'Tet^s" right. ESL speakers 
with a good deal of experience and ex- 
posure to the language might also have 
developed .some sort of *'[cqV' for the 
language. Many ESL students who do 
not have this ''feel," however, will 
ne<^d .some explanation in addition to 
that provide<H>y the lx>ok. 

In sumina^, the title of- the book, 
Working SlWuences, provides a good 
chie to what it' do<^s and docs not do. 
The iKJok is not called Working Para/ 
graphs or Workirii^ Essays, becau.se it 
does not pretend to teach organiza- 
tional skills, thoujjht developipent, 
stylistic conventions, or many of the 
other things requisite to go<xl, formal 
writing. Pro|X^rly used, it provides an 
essential interlude bt^tween stan4ard 
instruction in hisic grammar and later 
instruction in logical and coherent 
paragraph ^nd essay writing. 

j Reprinted from the TIJSL Reportet, 
Vol. 10, No. 3, Spring 1977J 
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TOWARD INTERACTIVE 
MODES IN GUIDED 
COMPOSITION 

by Gerald Dykstra 



Guided composition is d tool now 
widely used by teache^ to elicit rela- 
tively large amounts of substantially 
correct and acceptable writing while 
simulUmeously calling on each writer 
to contribute at a level commensurate 
with his or her ability. 
. It is worth emphasizing that«aided' 
composition arose out of thq^tradi- 
tional school goal of composition writ- 
ing and that the two still resemble 
each otiier very much. . ' ' . 

I want first to propose a mariner of 
relating. guide^ composition to much 
of current thought in linguistics and 
psycholinguistics, then propose some 
still little-used but promising learner 
interactions that can'contribtrte added 
variation, vitality, and relevance to' 
composition and the teaching of com- 
' position. 

Society's insistence on '*the three 
R*s** has given an important place to 
writing in our school systems^ Our 
scliool systems, in interpreting the 
writing mandate, have included 
composition. Composition thereafter 
evolved as a need within our educa- 
tional institutions. The extent to 
which it actually functions for all 
people in life outside of our educa- 
tional institutions his been and m«'iy 
continue for some time to be a ques- 
tion subject to varying answei's and 
points of view. We need not JuHist 
on the answer here, but it is u&ful to 
recognize doubts about its efficacy and 
relevance. 

Very clearly, -however, students in 
schools are asked to write. Composi- 
tion writing is highly relevant to 
. .school life. Furthermore^ student writ- 
ing is not expected to reflect a highly 
personal style. It must, rather, reflect 
common standards of form and style 
to a con.siderabie extent. Teachers giv- 
ing writing assignments usually asr- 
sume these standard.s. The results have 
not always been encouraging. The stu- 
dent products resulting from writing 
*'issignments Itave, for the most part^ 
been less than fully acceptable to 
teachers. Guided and controlled* com- 
position in a wide range of forms came 
in response to the evident needs. They 
have been suggested as one approach 
to support all the early stages of learn- 
ing to write. There is an attempt in 
guided composition to break down the 
writing assignment from ^he broad 
'*write a composition' to ever smaller 
. components until we come to the as- 



signment that ffie learnfer can handle 
readily. The learner oiillthen move up 
the scale until we finally reach once 
again, the assignment 'Vrite a com- 
position." 

The basic forniat of controlled and 
guided composition is a series of mod- 
els» one or more paragraphs long. Tlie 
learner uses the model as a guide and 
follows the explicit directions of a stej) 
which varies according to the learner's 
ability. If the learner is relatively un- 
sophisticated, she/he follows the di- 
ret^tions of a beginning step which will 
call for minimal learner contributions. 
If the learner is relatively advanced, 
sllfe/ he. follows the dircK^tions of a step 
that calls for more extensive, or even 
maximum learner' contribution. In 
this framework, the length and sophis- 
tication of the model remain stable 
throughout the course and students at 
varying levels of ability produce final 
, writing products that look approxi- 
mately equally sophisticated and tliat 
are very regularly acceptable in form 
and style. 

Where is guided cx>mfx>sition in re- 
lation to sonieji£-the ^current ratio- 
nalist outloeriTlr) linguistics and psy- 
choTlinguiBtics? This may be of 
interest inasmuch as some followers of 
transformationalist theories have uni- 
formly condemned efforts to introduce 
control into the acquisition of any 
ability related to language. 

I think we can show such condemna- 
tions to be misdirected and counter to 
the rationalist view itself. In the first 
place, at ]^si one major* variety of 
guided composition (that variety which 
is the principal concerri of this article) , 
n^ts "heavily upon transformation^ al- 
beit less to explain grammar than to 
elicit actualizations of it in perform- 
ance. More important, the condem- 
nation rests upon the obviously er- 
roneous assumption that writing a 
composition is a species s^)ecific be- 
havior on a par with learning to speak 
a language. The rationalist framework 
suggests that universal species specific 
behaviora are acquired^ without refer- 
ence to training or structural pro- 
grams. l{ does not imply that other 
behaviors are so acquire<l. Quite the 
contrary. Still more important, stu- 
dents with guided composition are 
demonstrating learning that was not 
ei^ually achieved without this struc- 
ture. Just as we might presumably 
Iwve a lesser number of successful 
physicists or engineers if we relied 
wholly upon ''natural** situations with- 
out educational institutions or pro- 
grams it seems we would have /ewer 
and less acceptable compositions with- 
out appropriately developed programs. 
One might be happy with such a sit- 
uation, but that relates to the question 



of out-of-school relevance which we 
cannot consider here.^ " 

None of tlie above should suggest 
that we have re^iclied a plateau in 
progress. It only suggests that we now 
have an alternative that is superior 
to the siniple'instruiction "write a com-* 
position," Tha^ simple instruction" 
commonly had to ho combined with 
the ho{.>e that writing a composition 
would lx» intuitively ieamed by all 
students in a way exactly paraUel to 
the way that oral language had been 
learned. 

Assuming for the present that learn- 
ing to write compasitions is a less pre- 
(ietermined learning category than 
learning to. speak, and assuming that 
composition writing is nevertheless a 
desired goal, we may ac<?ept the legiti- 
rxuxcy of environmental adjustment in 
the form of (1) programming »from 
easier to harder for the learner and 
also, f2) providing contingencies of 
reward in the form of making the 
tasks more varied and vital, and pUt- 
ing them in richer and more relevant 
social contexts. 

Since com{>osition is not as univer- 
sally lcarne<l as oral language, since 
its relevance or \^xtent of function out- 
side tlic classroom is not immediately 
clear to all, since it is nevertheless 
required of almost all of oVtr young 
people, and since we have been able to 
put considerable structure and se- 
quence into the assignment "write a 
comjK)sition,** to the point where suc- 
cess is, more readily achieved by a 
larger T)umber under more favorable 
.conditions ♦ for both teacher and stu- 
dent, we might how gain a further step 
by adding oral language and otlier 
interactive modes to our guided com- 
position programs. 

We will pres^mt two .simple inter- 
active modes hore fl and II) with 
variations on each and with an indi- 
cation of how tlioy may be combined 
(III), K.s.sontiaIly all of the possi- 
bilities mentioned here have been 
validated in arrange of leartiing En- 
vironments, though all have not been 
validated with the guided composition 
programs referred to in this actlcle. 
Finally, we will mention an interactive 
mode that highlights evaluation and 
suggests possible future deV^elopments 
towfird getting, tho writing of comfx>- 
sitions to tie in more closely with life's 
needs and ixxssibly having it l>ecbme 
niore naturally learnable like oral lan- 
guage though possibly with less rele- 
vance for comfK>sition programs as we 
now know them. 

1. Interactive variations in producing 
the composition. , 

At the mo.st advanced stage of nor- 
Continued on next page 
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- COftfPOSITION 

^ Continued from ^xi^e*!4 

inal use of guided composition the 
learner always knows the appropriate 
step to work on. She/he locales this 
step number on a chart and selects 
one or several models on "whiclv that 
step can he worked. The learner can 
then proceed with the tas^ and usually 
does so successfully. Ordinarily the 
writer works alone. ^ 

A minor variation whicH qdds a new 
dimension is to have iwo^ ''writers" 
(whom we shall here calf A and 13) 
work together in any of the following 
slightly variant ways. ; * ^ 

1. A dictates what h:io be written, 
B writes it from that dictation. 

2. A and B discuss what is to be 
written and produce a joint projact. 

3. A writes while B watches the pro- 
cess and comments wherever B Uiinks 
Improvement is possible or has a ques- 
tion. A is free ask for advice at any 
point/but the prodluct is A's. ^ 

\ 

II. Interactive variations^ in checking 
or riding the composi^on. 

In the normal classroom, laborator}^ 
or programmed use of^uided compo-. 
: sition, the teacher cai# quickly spot 
check the learners' compositions. Lit- 
tle tinfe is needed for traditional cor- 
\ ' rection work. Learner papers are all 
substantially corriect and yet each is 
working at approximately his or her 
maximum level Qf contribution within 
the current framework of prepared 
programs in guided composition, 
within the constraints that are given. 
, Yet, the teacher is still ordinarily the 
ultimate target — the one for whom the 
composition is written. The teacher 
is the oftly guaranteed reader or 
checker — the one .who determines 
whether the learner advances to the 
next step. This is true to the tradi- 
tions from which guided composition 
sprang. 

A minor variation on the teachers 
- serving as tlie only reader consists of 
having one or more learners serve as 
readers too, in any of the following 
slightly variant ways? 

Learner A writes, learner B proof- 
reads before initialing the work and 
passing it on to the teacher. (Further 
variations are possible here inasmuch 
as B's proofreading, and any resultant 
notations, may be passed directly on 
to the teacher or may be used by A to 
make corrections qn the original ver- 
sion or to write axorrected version.) 

HI* Combinations of interactions. 

Although the variations presented 
above are minor enough so that they 
can be initiatbd without necessarily 
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changing the procedures of t\ guided 
annposiiion claSssroom in any drastic 
vvny» it will ho noted -that highly do 
UxUcd proce<lurc*s are not given. In II, 
above, for example, a loose arrange- 
ment may be set up wherein ' each 
writer is required to submit any com- 
pleted compovsition to a proofreader^ 
and all other members of the class 
constitute qualified proofreaders. Al- 
ternatively, learners are paired and 
.serve as proofreaders for each other 
only. Alternatively, again, Jiio proof- 
readinS task*may be considered a doh 
sirable introduction to a <=?tep that 
must sub^quently Ix^ achieved. In 
this case qualified proofreaders consist 
only, or mostly, of those who have not 
yet reached a given step but who are 
next in line to reach that step. Al- 
ternatively, once ''more, the proofread- 
ing task i^ay be considered the' deter- 
mining factor in deciding whether the 
learner is to proceed to the next higher 
step. In> this case qualified proofread- 
ers consist of tKose who have just suc- 
cessfully completed a given step, etc. 

It is al.so^prob«ble that the reading 
and correcting roles of the teacher 



could and should *be diminished or 
eliminated for most purp^vscs. 
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Chemistry and Agentless 
Passive S^^ntences: An 
ESL-EST K;)i:ercise 

by Patricia Byrd 
University of Florida,' Gainesville 

Ideally a grammar exercise should 
both illii3trate the structure/^ being . 
taught by putting it in a realistic con- 
text and also provide an image that 
will help the students recall the struc- 
ture. For the f>ast two years I have 
been working with a passive sentence 
exercise that incorjjorates both of 
these features. _ In this exercise a sini- ^ 
pie chemistry experiment is done in 
class. Then the students work to- 
gether to write up the experiment in 
a very informal laboratory report 

The formation of jiassive sentences 
is not usually much of a problem— in 
fact it is just the kind of puzzle that 
students cdn solve easily, i Their prob- 
len; — and it is a problem for native • 
speakers of Englfeh, too-^is knowing . 
when this type of sentence is appro- 
prijite. The chemical experiment ex- 
ercise is a good way to show the stu- 
dents where to use the passive, for 
writing of this sort frequently resorts 
to the passive since the important in- 
formation is not who did the work but 
rather what wa^ done in the experi- 
ment. Thus the exercise teiiches not 
jus! foi-mation but also use of tl>e pas- 
sive sentence, . " 

This four part lesson begins with 
rm ejtplanation of the formation of the 
{)as^<five sentence in terms of n trans- 
formatiori of the ^ ba$i6 sentence. 
When working .with low intermediate 
or intermediate students, I do this 
in terras of changers in position of the 
subject and complement of the basic 
sentence rather than introduce the 
term **noam phrase.'' In addition, I 
prefer to talk in terms of passive 
^ntence^ rather than simply passive 
voice l>ecause the change occurs 
across the whole of the sentence 
rather than in the verb phrase. 
The rule is 



on research published in profei^ional 
journals of science or technology. ^ Ob- 
viously the statement of the verb 
phrase is very rough and must be ex- 
panded to shcnv the forms of bi\ 
In this exercis^^ only simple present 
tense and simple past tense forms ar^ 
ever necessary. Before turning to the 
exjH^rjmcnt I get the students to trims' 
form several ndditidnal sentences. I 
select exalnples that illustrate good 
\x^, of the i>assive: 

/. Someone invented the wheel. {The 
subject is unknown.) 

2. Someone founded the U nivers^ity 
of Florida in 1853. (The si^bject js 
unimportant to t-he writer.) 

3. The police arrested the president 
of the blink, fThe subject is unim- 
portant because it is so obvious,) 

4. Someone tested the brakes on this 
used car. ^The speaker is a used- 
car salesman inho u^ants to hide th^^ 

^subject,) 

In the second step we actually do 
ail ex{>eriment such%as this one from 
Nathan . Shalit's Cup and Saucer 
Chemistry (NeW York: Grosset and 
Dunlap, pp. 88-89). This ex- 

|X5riment is v^ry effective because of 
its simplicity and its drama, I start 
by showing the equipment and getting 
the .students to tell me the namas of 
the various things used. These words 
are listed at Ujie^op of tite blackbrnird 
along withfother necessary vocab- 
ulary. Whei^ working with Jower level 
students/who n^ight have trouble with 
the instructions, I do the experiment 
myself. With more advanced stu- 
dents. I .select someonesto do the ex- 
periment for the class. It ^ is also 
necessary to talk about the purj>oses 
of the experiment so that the studonts 
have »an overview of what is going 
on — this information will be used in 
iho i\r)'.A step as the bisis for a tppic 
.sentence for the report. For example, 
this hydrogen experiment shows (1) 
one method for making hydrogen and 
also (2) some of the characteristics 
of hydrogen. I defined hydrogen by 
giving the equation Water — H,0. 
Students who did not know the word 



1. subject f verb + complement ^ modifier . 



2* subject 4- he A- pmi participle of verb A modifier + (by + 1st subject). 



For example, 

1; Somc^ine discovered pcntcilUn. 
t ■ 

2. PenicHUn was discovered (by someone). 



I discourage the use of the &y-phrase "hydrogen" seemed to understand 
aiiuse it is rarely usiod in the reports that statement 
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^ The following equipment is needed: 
a talh glass or glass jar, some alumin- 
iunr foit a tablespoon, a stirrer, a 
hill-point pon, matches^ washing soda, 
anci hot water. Cut a dozen or so 
sm^yi postnge-sfcunp-si;^e ■ pieces of 
aluminium foil Place these in the 
glass container. Add 3 or 4 table- 
spoons of wasOnng soda. Fill the con- 
tainer almost full of ver^ hot water. 
Stir the'soluiion well. Covor the con- 
tainer with a piece of aluminium foil, 
and smooth tHe edge to make a tight 
cover. Make a small hole in the- cover 
with the Kill-point pen. Wait 2 or 3 
minutes. While waiting, observe, the 
cFiemical reaction that 'is taking place 
in the jar -the bubbling and the ris- 
ing of the pieces of foil to the top. 
Afler the 2- x>r 3-rninute wait, hold a 
lighted match near the top where the 
hydrogen is escaping through the 
hole. There will be a not extremely 
loud but quite audible pop. If you 
are lucky— and I have always been-^ 
you will also get a steady flame. (It 
was*''^ound that the flame could be 
inade brif^htcr by shaking the jar.) If 
not so lucky, you will be able to i>ro- 
duce ^vera! of the small explosions 
anyway. 

The third step in the procedure 
comes after the experiment when I 
havq the studcjnts tell me what was 
dotie. As they come up with ' sen- 
tences» I write them on the board. I 
give the first sentence to set the pat- 
tern Ix^cause these should all be active 
.sentences. For example, 
L\I put 12 small pieces of aluminiunt^ 

fait int^o the glass jar. 
2. I added 4 tablespoons of umking 
soda to the jar. 

After we have completed this recount^ 
ing of the experiment, I show them 
that these s^mtences .will not make a 
very good report because they^^a^ 
on the experimenter rather thanTne 
experiment, I explain that using the 
p^issive sentence is a way to avoid 
repeating over and over again ,th€i 
name of the exp)erimenter — or the first 
]x^rson pronouh. Then I change the 
first .«;entence to the passive — rnot 
using the by-phrase. I also erase the 
active sentence after tliey seem to 
understand how I got it so that when 
we finish this stage Of the exercise, 
there are 10 to 12 passive sentences 
written on the board. 

In the final part of the lesson, after 
all the sentences have been changed 
to the passive, I ask for a topic sen- 
tence that will tie the whole collection 
of sentences together. Then we re- 
write the report using the topic sen- 
tence and sequence connectors (then, 
next, first, second, finally, etc J to 
Continued on page 6 
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Continued from pcHt^^ 5 

make a well-organized laboratory 
report. ^ ; . 

ShaliVs book inchidos a number of 
exj>erimefits that are usoful becau e 
they are simple without being insult- 
* ing. Other good tooks oi OKperinients ^ 
are available, including Rudolf F. 
(kafs Safe and Simple Electrical Ex- 
l>eriments (New York: Dover Publi; 
catioas, Inc., 1964), Ethel Hanauer^H 
Biology Experiments for Children . 
(New York: Dover Publications, Inc., 
19G2 \ and Muriel Mandell's Physics 
Experiments for Children (New York: 
Dover Publications, ^ Inc., 19591. I 
have found chemical experiments eas- 
ier to control than electrical l:)ecau5?o 
the humidtiy in Florida sometimes? in- 
troduces factorb I am riot prepared to 
"deal with: 



Anaphora and Cataphora: 
Strong Medicine for ^ 
Some Studente 



by Paul 1>. Roberts 
Free University of Berlin ; • • . 

Anaphora* and catiiphora,* some- 
times c'Uled references, often cause 
evt>n advanced students of English 
such difficulty^ as to lead to a break, 
down in iiommunication, , The follow- 
ing is an example of an anaphoric 
reference: "Although wo have only 
one mouth for tasting ^nd one nose 
for smelling, wc have two eyes for 
seeing and two ears .f<>r hearing. 
Stereo is the reason— the i>orception 
of depth. Almost ej^ry other living 
being shares these bharacteristics With 
us because H is necessary for survival.** 
(Yorkey, 1970) Cataphoric refers 



is lillustratod in ' the preface to the 
aHm^ example: "The following is an 
fxamplo : . and in this, illustration: • 
"Marco Polo told of another rock. 
fruni which a wool tfiut wCuld not 
burn could l)C ijpun ... Asbe-stoa 
•wiisampossible to iniagirttj!" (Yorkey. 
/bit/:)' It cai^' very often t« quite 
revealing for teachers of EFL tand 
.stmVotimes rather shocking as well), . 
to give their students who thcy.as' 
sume have high listening and rend- 
ing cxjmprehcnsion levels, an exercise 
dealmg witli these formS. Some use- 
ful types of exercise^ lox thoise gram- 
Tsmt points are suggested below. 
*Gne ty|)e of exercise is to give the . 
'students passages of various Icrigth 
and liave them identify the listed or, 
underlined references. A slightly more 
difficult practice is' to issue an un- 
marked passijge in which the students 
are exiiected' to circle the reference 
words, thetnselves, and U«Jn draw a 
line'' backwards or forwards to the 
word, phrase or clause they refer to. 
Another jxi^ibility is to hand put. a 
"gap text** or "fill-ip-tho-blank text 
with the varipi^ referenf;%%vords omit- 
ted Tlie recogp^ifcion of altaphorji and 
■ cataphora can iie t4iught in a.progres- . 
sion of difficulty by starting with the 
specific use of pronouns such a?? him, 
' her it ahd dcmon.stratives such as 
thU that', these: nnd thoif artd thSn 
- goiiig onto much broader antecedents. 
The same thing cm be done with cata- 
phora by beginning with this, tfiese, 
Uu/ierc (asin-"Therois . . .* ) and 
then proceetling with ,the more ex- 
txmtled- sulx-«Klc>nta . CIontpletKm cx- 
eccises are valuable fbr dc?inonstraling 
this form. Finally, having stiidents 
write short .stories in groups from the 
following typos of openings u-smg the 
form can be some\vhat ditricuit blit 
ehUghtenihg. A form of (^loze tost is 
good for- measaremeitt. . ** 

S6me suggRstcd 'introductions: , 
I. Once 'upqn.a timb there was a- boV 
. nnm^. Sue." • ■ 

J "My dear <:aptain Kirk," said Mr. 
Spo<-k.."do you wanl to haye an inter- 
' rialastie war on -your hands?". • . 
a ThrouRh a bleary -druiikt-n haw. Joha 

saw his wife with a rolling pm. • 
4- A.S the mmn watched his. bride walk 
down, the aisle, he ^^aw her wmk at a 
- man in thp hirk row, 
ry As Mr. AHwftrth* kissedClhia sweet-. 
. -, heart, his. wig felKolf- 



Y.,rkov.. Kich.ftt C. StudViikiiUslor fStud'nt^ 
of t:tulMh as ,1 tfecond Languaft*. MrCww-HUl. 
.(New, York 1070>. * . ' •. ' v 

^ Anaphora: w«ing words to. fiubatitute for pr^vi- 
ounly ro*^i^ion•£J item*. . ■ 

♦ CaUtphora:' u»ittg that r^fer «a iUwi whkb 



THE KOREAN LATs[GUA(Te 
by Kyu Chul Yang 

Korem is a member of the Ural 
AlS tn.ua.e family alon^ 
Turkish' Mongolian and T^""^^''^ 
TuJ latter -foind in Sibena. Man- 
churia "and Korean. . ^uarac- 
Its salient morphological charac 

teristics are: 

1 Word order in a statement is: 
S^ct. obiect or complement. 
^ ^:dicate (The .;nan nee ea|. 

9 Modifiers precede subject, object 
, f predicate noun (Young men 

3 riiit^'areused as predi^- 
uvis without the help of predjca- 

. tion verbs. (Th.s ^"""^^'",^2^^^^ 
4. Relative pronouns and definite 
- - and indefinite articles are few 

^ Usase depends upon the age or 
\Sl of the person (s) to whom 



\ 
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: Words change 

form ot s\xx'c'f- 
V mon> honorific. 

• n , thoro are 24 letters 
n^onolo^K-ally t ure .u ^^^^ 

in the .Korean , 

-"r^^r.r^Hnlar;ronvmciar>o^ 
English bmgua.*. I ^on- 

nTtIa "in. Ko..n 

"if liocomes 'ip 
"fell" iK'Comes pei 
"knife" Ix-comcs ' ninp 

/v/ liecomcH .„ 
"give- tecon^e^ 
"very" becomes ri 
' Mu/ lTocomcs./d/ or 

/^^4rnk" becop.es ;;dank 
"think" becoitres 

/th/bec-omcH /■'-/°; ;,^/-- 
"{hiH'V>ecomes 
"that" bcK:pmes dart 
"there" becx>mes dca 

fd becomes ni: 
"T\cd' liccpnics _ i ce 

,.'rock" l>eco^"^s j^'^^,, 
"right" l>ecomes bgnt 

/ca/<bccomes /i/j ., 
"l,eat" becomes hit 
- "feet" becomes W 

/e/ liecomes /a/^ 

"bet" becomeb oai. ^ 
MonR/u/ Income, sl^t /u/: , 
"pool" becomes puU 

/rfier. Winter, 197b. 
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WRITING FROM Af J EXPERIENTIAL BASE 



The jesponsibility of the texicher of 
English for ^foreign students is claw, 
; His challeng^i is twofold: firsts he 
must help the student to improve his 
language skills; second, he must help 
the student to interpret' American 
culture. 

In many cases, writing practice in 
the language classroom is restricted 
to activities such as transformations of 
sentences, answering questions, writ- 
ing descriptive paragraphs on arbi- 
trarily selected topics, etc. One can 
fasily understand how many of these 
exercises might he lx)ring and mean- 
ingless for an intelligent student. Jolm 
Povey has said that, *'The real impe- 
tus to inspire determined langtiage 
usage comes from the urgency of hav- 
ing something to say, tomething vi- 
tally relevant to the immediate con- 
cerns of the writer. Without this desire 
all language usage is* merely ^n arti- 
ficial ^e*cise." As a corollary to this 
thesis^ one might say that the more 
often one writes when . he feels the 
fcompulsion to write, the more profi- 
/cient he will become at expressing his 
feelings. Language is a self-correcting 
and self-expanding system an^ ^the 
more that it is used the greater the 
facility there is irvtfie use of it. 

To provide the students with some- 
thing of immeSiiate concern to them 
which would stimulate sf^lf-exipressjon, 
a weetly field trip was pianne<l. Each 
site was selected based on the stu- 
dents* expressed interests, and itj^ dif- 
ferent cultural milieu as suggeMed by 
the instructors, -^n an article that pro- 
vidof^ insight into cultural inquiry in 
the language classroom, Frederick L. 
Jenks says: "If we view the cultural 
objective as pur focus on attention for 
/related activities, we are fulfilling 
' many needs simultaneously. First, the 
walls of the' classroom are pushed back 
so that our course relates strongly to 
the realities of the world/' Tliese 
realities are vital tools for the foreign 
student with which he may . . chip 
away at the stereotypic image* that 
exist due to" ouir lack of knowledge of, 
or exposure to, foreign life styles.*' 
With this curricular arrangement, the 
direction of Hhe classwork was clear 
to the students, arid the dual* objec- 
tives of the English class were ful- 
filled: to strengthen the langtiage 
skills, (specifically writing), and to 
become more intimately acquainted 
with .aspects of American culture. 

Each trip was initiated by a pre- 
travel activity, during which the stu- 



dents were alerted to varied observa-^ 
tion tips, an historiail explanation of 
the site, the site*s cultural importance, 
or the particular interest it held for 
the students. In several inst^mces.^an 
ol>servation ch)?cklist was provided, to 
focus the attention on specific phe- 
nomena. For example, before the trip 
to R'lrnaby's Restaurant, each student 
received a checklist that he would use ^ 
to record his observations, and from 
*which lie would draw conclusions 
about the activity. Some of the ques- 
tion^ that appeared on the list were 
as follows: 

1. How m^my people are eating 
alone? 2. How . many .people appear 
to be university students? 3, How 
many people appear to be business- 
men? 4. How many people appear to 
be housewives? 5. Does* a waiter serve 
the customefs? 6. Is it necessary to 
leave* a tip? etc. 

The day before each trip, transporta- 
tion and time of departure plans were 
made. Every trip left^from and re- 
turned to the English for Foreign Stu- 
dents classroom* and was scheduled 
during the class'n ihe^ting time which 
was between 1 :00 and 2:30 p.m. 

In all cases, previous arrangements- 
were made for a guide to meet the 
group and provide professional expla- 
nation about the i>articular site. The 
instructors kept the students together, 
repeated explanations when a comi>re- 
hension probjem arose, and, in .wme 
ca.ses, tape-recorded the' guide's expla- 
nations for use in the follow-up ac- 
tivities. ^ 

Each e^cperience was fully utili7ed 
for ther "particular writing activities 
that best applied. The specific exer- 
cises are described Ix^low to guide the 
readers who may be ^interested in 
adapting them to their own needs. 

1. The F^Iorida State Capitol Build- 
ing. The students were given a list of 
questions, base<i on their trip/ some of 
which required a factual response and 
some a subjective one. They com- 
pleted these questions in two groups: 
• the "fact'' group and the ^'feelings? 
group. They were encouraged to refer 
to the tape of the tour during their 
discussions. 

I compiled the groups' responses, 
and each student received a copy the 
folitowing day. A discussion followed 
on the difference between a composi- 
tion based on facts, atid one based on 
feelings, and the techniques of com- 
bining both fact and feeling to produce 



Janet K. Fuller 
Florida State University 

an interesting, well-balanced composi-- 
lion. Important words and expressions 
were discu.s.sed, such as 'T feel,*^ "it 
appeared that/' ''if* was interesting 
befcause,*' etc. A short composition 
was then wriften in class combining 
the details, described. 

2. Barnaby's Restaurant. Each stu- 
dent took his ^cultural observation 
checklist with htm to the restaurant. 
A composition was UTitteh Ixised on 
answers to the que.^tions on the check- 
list. Since we were studying /'there 
is/ "there are" instructions that 
w*eek in class, the instructions for N^rit- 
ing the composition* stated that each 
sentence begin in tliis manner. 

3. International Dinner. Each stu- 
dent volunteered to pre|>xire a dish 
typical of his country. /ThfJ composi- 
tion detailing ^he recipe ot their dish 
was an exercise in giving directions. 

4. The Junior Museum. The day 
following the trip, Michelle Boucher 
presented a slide film show of the 
Junior Museum that she had produced 
as a project designed specifically for 
.foreign students. She led the discus- 
sion that followed, prompting the class 
to speculate about life on a 19th Cen- 
tury southern farm. 

The cdmposition assignment in- 
volved a review on combining .facts 
and feelings. This time, there was no 
limit placed on the length of the com- 
p<xsition; nor did the students have to 
answer specific questions. 

5. *Radio Sti/tion. This writing ex- 
ercise was completely uncontrolled. 
The instructions were to* write on any 
of the many aspects of radio program- 
ming, production, news reporting, etc. 
This composifion served as the cul- 
mination of the course's writing ac- 
tivities. The student (jould select any 
style, tone, and point of view he felt 
cornfortable with to write his final 
paper. 

The Intermediate EngH.sh class for 
foreign students spent much of their 
time outside the traditional classroom. 
They travelled around Tallahassee 
and observed first-hand many differ- 
ent aspects of American culture. The 
visits provided the students with the 
exposure necessary to excite expres- 
sion. Their ability to write about 
these experiences improved in all 
cases. Perhaps they have acquired a 
degree of sophistication in interpreting 
American culture, and feel that it is 
no longer threatening, but inviting and 
quite accessible. 
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MEMO WRITING AND SILENCE IN THE ESL 
COMPOSITION CLASS 



by Patrcia Byrd, Moria Derrick, 
Eileen- Blau, and Sharon McKinleji 
University of Florida, Gainesville 



In April, 1976, Psychology Today 
reported on a procedure^ used by a 
high school composition teacher to 
teach memo writing and grammatical 
usage. According to that rej>ort, La- 
vonne Mueller of DeKalb tiigh School 
in" Illinois ^'created a class in which 
the stu<?ents had to write in order to 
survive. The class would be silent, 
the memo the only form of communi- 
cation/' The composition teachers at 
the University of Florida's English 
Language Institute thought the idea 
had potential for several reasons. We 
liked the novelty of a totally silent 
composition class in which all com- 
munication was written. Moreover an 
unusual project like tliis added to our 
regular work seemed. a way to get the 
students and us through the midterm 
slump, renewing our energy and in- 
terest in composition. We also realized 
tluit our students should learn about 
writing and reading memoranda since 
this type of cx)mmunication is so com- 
mon in the United States.' 

In addition, the procedure had in- 
teresting possibilities both for teaching 
and for testing composition skills. The 
students would have immediate re- 
sponse to their written English, finding 
out at once whether or not they were 
understood. Indeed, the procedure 
seemed ideal for demon3trating the 
imfiortance of clarity and exactness in 
written communication. Furthemiore, 
while the students were ex|X*riencing 
the importance of written communica- 
tion they would at the same time be 
demonstrating to their teachers their 
English proficiency — :and one proce- 
dure automatically would be serving 
two purposes. 

The program reported in Psychol- 
ogy Today lasted nuie weeks. The 
purposes of that program; however, 
were different from ours in that we 
were not concerned with teaching 
grammar because we have a separate 
class to take primary r^ponsibilify 
for that materiak Moreover, we iclid 
not want to give Wiemo writing nine 
week^ out of aT ten-week quarter. 
Therefore a short| course with quit^ 
limited goals was [planned to fast for; 
three days. What follows is a rej 
on the materials, proqjdyres^ap^ re- 
sults of that "three-day memo-writing 
course. * . 

The English Langiutge Institute at 
the University of Florida is an inten- 
sive program for adult students who 
plan tf enter an American college^ or 
university. Thus, the project de- 



scribed here was planned for and u.sed 
with adults already literate in their 
native languages. Moreover, none of 
the students involved were rank begin- 
ners in their English studies. 

For student interest, we decided to 
have them collect information alx)ut 
'^getting things done*' in Gainesville. 
Then this information would be used 
in making booklets for future ELI 
students. Eleven topics were chosen: 
1. Campus Transpor tuition. 2. Local 
Trarts|X)rUition. 3. Telephone Service. 
4. Self-service Restaurants. 5. Utility 
Depasits. S. Campus Recreation Fa- 
cilities. 7. Drivers Licenses. 8. Off- 
ciimpus Housing. 9. Checking Ac- 
counts. 10. Student ID Cards. IL 
Student Health Services. 

A memo was prepared to distribute 
to the students the day befoi^e the 
project began. This' memorandum not 
only explained the project and its pur- 
poses but also served as a model for 
the students' memos. 

Sets of questions were developed for 
u.se as guidelines in collecting infor- 
mation. These questions, along with 
instructions for answering them, were 
given to the students. For example, 
the students who worked on campus 
transportation received the following: 



MEMORANDUM 
DATE: 



TO: 

FROM: 

HE: Campus Transportation 

Please put together a memo on cam- 
pus tram|x>rtation including the fol-» 
lowing information. The informaTtiori 
you provide will be used to help new 
ELI students. 

1. Are there buses oi^ampus? 



:>ii^a] 



2. "What are the route" 

3. How, much is the fare? 

4. Wliere can yon purchase a bus 
pass and how much is it 

Include any other relevant informa- 
tion you raay be able to get. If you 
have any queations, send a nota to 
one of the observers or to me. 

I must have these memos by Friday 
at the latest. 



Thus before the students attempted to 
write their owii memfs they had re- 
ceived two memos from their teach- 
ers, one giving an explanation of the 
project and the second giving them 
the^r assignments. 

To be sure that the students com- 
municated in the correct format, they 



\were given pads of blank memo forms 
niade from .scratch paper. All ques- 
tions and comments had to be made 
on these forms. 

To put the students into a context 
recjuiring communication with another 
person, we divided them ^to i>airs 
ros{K)nsible as a unit for answering an . 
assy^ncxi set bf questions. The pairs 
were selected by each teacher prior to 
the teginrting of the project, and each 
instruction memo carried the names 
of lx)th group members. 

Sources of information were avail- 
able in the classroom -so that the stu- 
dents would not be tempted to use. 
8jx)ken English -^r their native lan- 
guages—to obtain the answers tp their 
questions. Also time could be saved 
since all tlie research was 'done in the 
classroom. Campus maps, student 
guides, drivers examination Ixxjklets, 
off-campus housing brochures, tele- 
phone boqks, and so forth, were col- 
lecte<l and put in folder^ marked to 
identify the type of information each 
contained* 

Since all information could not be 
included in the packets, we called on 
.several people-irall of tliem native 
speakers of Engli^ — to act as re- 
source people thronighout the project. 
The students wcutd be able to write 
these people and ask them for help 
in answefring qiiefetions and solving 
problems. Thaw resource people 
could leave tlye room to make phone 
calls or to gather missing information. 

We also i;riadc large *'No Talking'' 
signs to have just in case we rteeded 
them sinc^ the teachers were not al- 

h lowed to talk either. (Incidentally, 
we did not Use them.) Final repk?ct 
fjfcms were prepared so the students 
would ^ave a guide tp follow when 
they prepared their final memos. 

To summarizi^ the preparations we 
made before takjng the project into 
the classroom: X. The explanatory 
memo, instruction memo, pads of 
blafik memo forms, and report forms 
were prepared. 2. The students were 
grouped. 3. The sources of informa- 
tion were collected and filed. 4. The 
resource people were ftK?ruited and 
briefed. 5. "No Talking" signs were 
made. 

The day before we started, we gave 
out the explanatory memo and talked 
with the students about the mechanics 
and purposes of the project. They^ 
were interested in the idea and ac- 
cepted the project as a serious part of 
their work, not as a joke. They agreed 
that memo-writing was an important 
and useful skill Both students and * 
teachers, however, were a bit appre- 
hensive about how the exercise would 
work* 

Continued on next page 
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* MEMO WRtTING . r • 

Continued from page 4 

(On the first day of silence, thc> stu- 
dents greeted us outside the classroom, 
lips pressed firmly together. Although 
no one spoke, it was apparent that 
greetings to each other and to the 
teacher are an important part of (he 
opening of class. A lot of lx)dy En- 
glish was used'' during the project to 
get greeting rituals accomplished. One 
student finally wrote a **GcK>d Morn- 
ing'* memo to the entire group on the 
board,) 

We gave each pair of students the 
instruction memos mitaining the sets 
of guide questions. At 'this point the 
silence deepened as the students sat 
figuring out what -to do next. The 
teacher and resource i^ople circu- 
lated, writing memos to students to 
ask if they needed help and indicating 
j>ossible sources of information. After 
the initial confusion, the students be- 
gan writing one or two sentence 
memos requesting information and dis- 
cussing the assignment's they had been 
given. They also wrote memos to 
people not in their groups to ask to 
borrow information booklets that the 
others were using. Memos were ex- 
changed within groups dividing up the 
assignment and asking for clarification 
of materia! found In the booklets. 
Since ^ach student wrote approxi- 
mately 12 memos each day, we col- 
lected hundreds of the short memos 
by the end of the i^rojt^t. 

The second day was smoother than 
th^ first because the students no longer 
n^led so mnth help in finding -infor- 
mation. In most eases they had al- 
ready divided up the questions and 
spent the second day refining their 
answers. 

On the third day of the project, 
each group was given a blank meif?o 
sheet on which to write the? answers 
to their questions, using complete sen- 
tences. Having decide<{ to emphasize 
contejit rather than grammar in the 
answers to the questions, we did not 
^'correct** memos, unless we could not 
understand them. We pointed out 
gaps in information and lapses in com^ 
munication only. However .some stu- 
dents did request help in correcting 
the grammar and spelling in their 
answers. 

From the short memos that flew 
back and forth we found the students 

really worked together and that they 

successfully communic^ated with the 
resource people as well as with their 
teachers and fellow students. These 
short memos were absolutely essential 
to the project since they allowed us to 
check up on what was going on and 
also to have samples of the kind of 



w.ritten English our students produced 
when they w<»re seriously attempting 
to communicate. 

Students also used the memo format 
to communicate beyond the bounds of 
their assignment. One student com- 
posed a short f>ociu— lm{>pihess. 
Others greeted each other on their 
clothes. One men)o was directed to a 
studont with a ta|>o recx)rder: **rloase 
set up your bug and record the silence 
of the class,'' Even after the project 
was completed, some students con- 
tinued writing memos to each other 
and to teachers. 

In addition to the written evic^nce 
A^i the impact of the project, we also 
received favorable spoken comments 
from the students. They indicated in- 
creasal confidence in their ability to 
communicate in written English, 

Although the project as a whole was 
successful, there were some minor 
problems. Student absences caused a 
few diffieultjes in completing some of 
the memos. Also, some groups were 
slow in parting their information 
search beciilhse they did not write any 
momcxs to aJ^k for help. We needed to 
check progress in each group regu- 
larly. For this re<ason, it was helpful, 
especially on the first day, to have the 
resource people- in the classroom to 
help the teacher. Another difficulty 
was getting the attention (ii the whole 
class for group announcements. Writ- 
ing on the boiird loudly -or just tap- 
ping .on the board with a piece of 
cjialk - was an effective device in this 
instance. ! 

During the planning sia^^es we ha(^ 
worriod that perhaps everf \hQ externfjl 
,>v mechanics of the procedure would not 
^^ork. But we did indeed- have thrqe 
days of productive silence. There was 
no chaos" in the clns.sroom. The sty- 
dents had sf)ecific tasks to fulfill, an|d 
they worked efficiently Jn most cases. 
In fact, the productivity - -with the 
huge number of .small memos in addi- 
tion to the 150 to 300 word final 
memos — surpassed that of an ordinary 
composition class. When asked about 
the project later, students s.aid they 
enjoyed the quiet, and we have evi- 
dence that they were producing writ- 
ton English that achieved their com- 
municative goals. 

The project* as hoped, did enliven 
the cfuarter. It lifted rhorale and 
lyrought about cooperation and lastihg 
enthusiasm. As we had planned, it 
forced the student to be completely 
silent yet active and precise in his 
work. At the .same time that the les- 
son was successful in teaching stu- 
dents to work together, it also taught 
' a new^ writing format and information- 
gathering techniques. Also, in the 
proceas of culling out the information 



thoy needed /rom brochures and book- 
lets, it reinforced skimming and .scan- 
ning techr/ques taught iq reading 
class, Fin^lfly, though some (neYnbers 
of the knyer group commented that 
writing is//easier for them than speak- 
ing, the OToject did successfully dem- 
onstrate ihe value of written communi- 
cation in a reali.stic setting. 

t 
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: Darlene Larson 

Mr. Lynn Hcnnchscn o/ the Depart- 
ment of Eduaition 'in Pago Pago, 
American Samoa, lias written to s|iare 
a classr(x:)m activity that he recom- 
niends. tt sounds like a creative chal- 
lenge that's both focused and fun. He 
calls it: 

CRADNID GRINGLING: AN 

EXERCfSE IN 
CONTROLLED CREATIVITY K 

Henn'chsen*s introduction and lesson 
sample follow: 

When your class is getting dreary, 
and you don*t know what to do, 

Try gringling a cradnid 
or fringling a gnu. 

If all of this sounds like nonsense, 
then you've got tlie right idea. Non- 
sense words are what make this class- 
room activity work. The origiiial in- 
spiration came from a short poem 
entitled "I Fringled a Gflu*' by Grover ^ fi 
Haynes. Here is the poem and what 
was done to make it into a very suc- 
cessful ESL classroom activity; one 
that really works! 

/ Fringled a Gnu* 

As I was gringling creadnids 

among the hollyfudds, 
I spied a moisha springle 
, with fiddies in her tud. 
She skiddled *round so fordly 
^ J I couldn't help but watch, 
I craned my rink to frappish, 
and sure enough was true. 
^ She took of? Iier mendashie 
* aiid fringled .with a gnu! 

♦ Grbver Haynes, *T Fringle^ ^ Gnu" 
(Studio City, California: Three Penny 
Press, ,1959). 

L Write short answers to the follow- 
ing questions: 

1. What was I doing to the crad- 
nids? 

2. When^did I spy a moisha? 

3. What did I do to my rink? 

4. Who tookr off her menclashie? 

5. ^Where did the moisha have fid- 
flies?' • 

6. What did she do so fordly? 

7. What was I doing among the holly- 
fuds? 

8. Did I watch? 

9. When did she fringle? 

10. Why did I crans my rink? 

IL Many of the words in this poem ' 
are imusual or imaginary. Rewrite 
this poem byt€\king out all of these 

Cbntinued an iwxt page 
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Continued from page 16 

unusual or imaginary words and put- 
ting in words which are familiar to 
you. Make sure tha|^t!ie words which 
you choose fit grammatically. Be 
prepared to read your new poem al^ud 
to tlio class, 

Henrichsen points out that Part II 
restricts students' efforts striicturally 
yet allows thetn semantic freedom. In 
order to succeed, he feels that students 
must develop a sound understanding 
of which ty|>cs of words fit into which 
environments. He elaborates: The 
verb chosen to replace grinsling must 
be able to take a^plural object; coming 
•will not do. "^nd verb forms are as 
important as verb choices. Substituting 
watch for gringling is not acceptable; 
' it lias - to be watching, . If a non- 
feminine noun is chosen to replace 
moisha in line three, &er in line -four 
must be changed appropriately. 

Additional reasons ^hy Henrichsen 
recommends this activity: 

A. It*s entertaining,^ B. It weans 
some students away from the dictio- 
nary. C, Students gain an apprecia- 
tion of the power of structure words. 
D. Verb forms and pronoim relation- 
ships take on a ne\v importance. E. 
It*s confidence-building to realize that 
one can answer all sorts of questions 
correctly witJiout knowing the exact 
meaning of every ' word. . F. The 
fantastic range of possible lexical sub- 
stitutions provides a challenge to 
venture into the language. 

Are you convinced? Ready to try it 
in class? Ohset;ve your students* 're- 
^ actions and let jus know what you see 
and hear. And to yofi, Mr... Henrichsen, 
a big thank you for fribing your 
locously vobuling tywir. 




by Darlene l^irson 

We're grateful to two more tenchers 
for sharing classroom - ideas with us 
which hs^Q been successful wfth their 
students. Robert Gibson of tht^Uni- 
versity of Hawaii has a foIlovvlBp to 
; his article on the ''Strip Story'* which 
oripinnlly appeared in the TESOT, 
QUARTERLY in June of 1975, Vol. 
9, No. 2. And Mary R. All-Obiiidy of 
the Ai^nerican University in Wasfiing- 
ton D.C has shared a numl)er of 
techniques-' and resources that she has 
found and used for reading *'enrich- 
'ment/' 

You will recall that GiHson's tec.lv 
nique is the one in which students are . 
asked to read one sentence of a. story 
written on a strip of paper without 
the re|j^..pf^ story, ""anci to memorize 
it. When each student has memorized 
his single sentence, the strips of paper 
are collected and the studetits are 
charged with the tiisk of gettinjj the 
story put together again, orally. 
^ Evidently teachers of" non-readers 
have pointed out to Gilxsdn that his 
good idea won't work for their stu- 
^lents hecause it assumes that the stur 
dents can read. One- wonders if every.* 
good iden has to he pood for all stu- 
dents at every .<^tep of their language 
' development. But Gibson accepted 
the challenge and has come up with' 
an excellent plan for groups of stu- 
dents whose age or' proficiency covers 
a wide range, He elnl>orates as 
follows: . ' 

Giren a situation where a group of 
younger and older ESOL students can 
be brought together, they can be 
) paired off, one young nonreader with 
one o{3er reader. Each pair of stu- 
de/tis would ge't one strip and the 
ocder one would read, it to the younger 
one^ both perhaps working together to 
memorize the sentence on the strip. 
After both had memorized their sen- 
tenpe, then all the older students 
would form a group to put the Story 
• back together in the usual fashion 
white all the younger students would 
form a different grou^ to reconstruct 
the story. 

It appears to me that Jthis sort 
of cooperation between j6lder and 
younger students would ipe good for 
both groups. It mny enhance the older 
students* self confidence since they will 
discover that they have a skill that 
someone else needs. Sometimes the 
level of English language for recent 
immigrant students is similar regard- 
less of age, although older students 
miiy have already learned to read 
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white the younger ones have not. This' 
cooperaUve^pproach would make use 
of their similarities and their differ- 
ences in a positive iiniy. 

A second adaptation of the Strip 
Story for rumreaders involves either 
a Language Mc5%er machine or a cas- 
sette tape recorder. The sentences of 
the Strip Story can be recorded on 
Language Master cards, with or trith- 
out illu.strations or sentences printed 
on J hem. Then the cards can be giren 
to the students who will sfyend time at 
the m^ff^ihinAUstening and practicing 
their . sehU^ne^s ' independenlly until 
they are memorized. The rest of the 
procedure- follows the^ usual sequence 
for the Strip Story. If a Language 
Master is not available, each student 
could receive a prerecorded sentence 
0(1 a cassette which could be used to 
learn the sentence independently. 



Mary R. AH-Obaidy has sent in- 
formation alx)ut material she 'has 
found useful for .supplementing .selec- 
tions from a number of popular ESOI* 
readeri?. "AoroSs the Atlantic in a 
Papvnus Boat/' is a selection in ChVe 
.taylor^K MODERN ADVENTURES, 
part- of the Longman Integrated Com- 
prehension and . Composition S.eries, 
Ms. All'Obaidy located colored pic- 
tures of the crew Members and the 
lx>at made of reeds in a 1971 Double- 
day publication, THE RA EXPEDI^ 
TIONS^ by Thor Heyerdahl. 

'*Is the story about an inventor? 
Then there must be a company which 
produces the invention/' suggests Ms. 
AU-Ohaidy, and she reports that the 
Joseph Dixon Pencil and Crucible Co., 
producers of Dixon-Ticonderoga Pen- 
' cils, sent her "marvelous samples 
which depicted the steps in the pro- 
^ duction of pencils.'' This was an in^- 
t'^resting addition to the reading of 
"Joe Dixon and His Writing Stick." 
found in the READER'S DIGEST 
READINGS. Book 5, prepared by 
Kenneth Croft. 

After reading part 1 of "Baseball 
and Lou Gehrig/* from Regents Pub- 
lishing Company's ELEMENTARY 
READER IN ENGLISH by Robert 
J. DixsoHt Ms. AlLObaidy used a 
picture of Lou which she had obtained 
from the New York Yankees. She 
recommends other organizations which 
have been helpfiil: The Rockefeller 
Brothers Foundation sent pictures and 
short biographies of John D., Senior, 
and John D.* Junior, and the Volun- 
teers for the Visually Handicapped 
.supplied her with a sample of Braille 
writing and a short biography of Ix)uis 
Braille. She adds: 

The towns in, which famous people 
lived or worked, and the locations of 



famous events often have museums 
from which one can obtain booklets 
and {H>stcard$. The teacher can find 
the necessary addresses by looking in 
a guidebmk of that area. I have found . 
that DISCOVEniNO HISTORIC 
AMERIOA by Robert B, Konikow,^ 
published by Rand McNally, is a very 
good source. When I write to the mu^ 
scums, I usually enclose a check for • 
50c or $1,(X), depending on hou) much 
nfaterial I want. Back issues of mag- 
azines are also a possible .source if 
the person is very famous. TIME, 
INC, sent me an excellent article on 
Mbcrt Schweitzer which has appeared 
in LIFE. 

All-Obaidy recommends showing 
slides, too. After an article in which 
Gibraltar was mentioned, (^*Word 
Origins^' in Regents' ELEMENTARY 
READER), she showed slides which 
she had obtained from GAF Corpora- 
tion. This company produces PANA- 
VUE .slides and will, send a catalogue 
for 25c. (GAF Corp., photo and 
Repro Group, P. O, Jiox 444, Portland, 
Oregon, 97207, or ^GAF Canada Ud,, 
Photo and Repro Group, 70 Alexdon 
Road^. Downsview^ Ontario M3J2B3.) 

-With students who have grown ac 
custorped to proving the settings of ' 
stories and thelites of the characters^ 
or authors; it wouldn't l>e. surprising 
to a$k them to help, All-Gbaidy sent 
students off to the library to find bio- 
graphical informatiiji«n about Margaret 
Mead before reading **Margaret Mead 
on' Youth," from Newbury House's 
DEVELOPING READING SKIXO^^^ 
by Hirasawa5^yid Markstein. ^"^e 
students were ^thusiastic not ^ only- 
about Mias Me^d, but also alx>ut their 
experience in the libra rvk'* .mpdrts AlU^ 
Obaidy. And the TESOL NEWS- 
LETTER is enthusiastic not only 
about hearing from our readers, but 
about being able to share such prac-. 
tical ideas that wor}c. ^ 
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. Psychodrama in the 
Classroom: An Experiment 

By Ronald Taubitz 

Hispa no- American Cultural 
Assoc., Madrid. 



Recently in the English teaching 
program of the Cultural Center of the 
United States in Madrid, a novel 
**cufso monografico*' was" introduced 
by Kfr. Jerome Hall, a teacher of EFL, 
which he calls an experiment in psy- 
chodrama applied^ to the EFL class- 
room. The experiment is an answer to 
the ever-present need to make ad- 
vanced classes in EFL not only t>edo- 
gogicaily and administratively viable, 
but most importantly responsive to the 
human needs of the individual mem- 
bers. After reviewing most of the cur- 
rent literature on the subject (La 
. Forge, 1371 and '4975; Gattegno; 1972; 
Brown, 1973; and Stevick, 1974 and 
Jl97(>; amori^^ others) J and reexamining 
his extensive experience in the field of 
industriaf and labor-relations psychol- 
ogy, Mr, Hall developed a course 
which incorporates gleanings from all 
- of those sounces. 

I had the 9pportunity to sit in on 
-and later participate in one of tliese 
classes. whiclVl found stimulating not 
only tor myself but ali^lufor the entire 
group, both humanly and linguistic- 
allvT^Tfee ten students, Mr. Hall and 
I sat in a circle while Mr. Hall ex- 
; plained the ground rules of the experi- 
ment to' me. Essentially, for this ses- 
sion eacTi member of the group was 
asked {o assume the personality of a 
SpimiaffJ who is critical of foreigners 
in J^pain and to prepare a consistent 
and, believable presentation to the 
other members (the week before they 
were asked to play the role of foreign- 
er^ in Spain who are critical ot Span- 
iards). No one was rushed to J)rescnt 
his "personality'*; each member took 
the time he needed to prepare himself ^ 
for the reactions the other members 
miipbt have. ^ 

Although • the interactions began 
slowly and progressed unevenly, it 
soon ' became evident that each mem- 
ber was finding his place in the group, 
especially with the ficilitative .assis- 
tance of Mr. Hall who reflected back 
to each member in an understanding 
and empathetic manner tl\e personality 
under development, focouraging others 
to react. to one o^ another incipient 
''person*' as the heed arose. Linguis- 
tically, Mr, HaU*s reffectitons of mem- 
Bbrs' statements and questions often 
couched subtle corrections of pronun- 
ciation, intonation^ syntax and lexis 
Which were readily accepted by the 
1^ • • '^t . 



group members, who began engaging 
in the same corrective activity with * 
fellow members as the class pro- 
grb&sed. 

All in all, I was pleasantly surprised 
by how successfully the experiihent 
was developing, by the positive com- 
ments of the members on their per- 
sonal and linguistic progress, and by 
the fact^that Mr. Hall ir^tends to con- , 
tinue this type of course in the fall and 
even prepare a teacher training work- 
shop for interested colleagues. Quanti- 
tative evaluations will also be made of 
the group's progress ^nd comparisons 
made with students in more conven- 
tional classes* 
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THE POCKET CALCULATOR AND 
LISTENING. COMPREHENSION 

by Rebecca Lemaitre 

Intensive English Language Program (lELP) 
Temple University, Philadelphia 



Has this ever happened to you? A 
student comes up after a session in the 
language lab (where he had listened 
to a lecture and exercises involving 
on your p^rt — at least ten hours of 
preparation) and says, "Wefl| yes, it 
was a nice tape, but not at all amusing. 
I wasn^t interested in the subject/' 

Sound familiar? As a result of liv- 
ing in this' fast-moving electronic 
world, students tend to have a sense 
of apathy and disinterest in Vnaterials, 
a "but what have you done for me 
lately** view. Consequently, to keep 
student involvement at a peak, a 
teacher needs to accumulate a biig of 
tricks for practicing various points of 
study. Yes! One more duty hi^s been 
added to a TESOLer's job description: 
ENTERTAIN! 

While it certainly isn*t necessary 
that every bit of instruction be sugar- 
coated, it is definitely necessary to 
have variety in one*s instructional 
methods. Students like to liave a gen- 
eral schedule, but within that s<;hedule, 
the teacher should have a variety of 
ways to approach each activity. ' 

This article offers a specialized type 
of listening comprehension exercise, 
specifically aimed at technologically 
oriented students — engineers, econo- 
mists^ chemists. . , . Many students in 
intensive programs are interested in 
this type of material; moreover^ they 
are often enrolled in some type of 
math, review course and fnequently 
have pocket calculators. ^ 

At Temple, I have experimented In- 
formally with using these calculators 
in listening comprehension exercises. 
The experiment has been so well re- 
ceived that I think others involved in 
teaching .groups of this sort mSy find 
the idea a useful addition to their 
' ''hag of tricks/' 

I have come up with three general 
types of activities: (1). low-level prob- 
lem solving and number recbgnition; 
(2) letter/number similarities garpes; 
and (3) analyticallisteningi This arti- 
cle explains and illustrates each type. 

Low-Level Problem Solving 

For students whose English i§ at a 
basic or low intermediate level (or for 
iise with other student^ as an introduc- 
tion to thiji type of exercise)', begin by 
reading numbers aloud. Insist that the 
gtjudents l^ten while the entire num* 
O 
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ber is read before entering it, for exam- 
ple, **tcn thousimd, five hundred and 
ninety-two." A*lternatively^ the teacher 
can road -the number, have the stu- 
dents repeat it aloud, and then enter 
it on the calculators. Then have indi- 
vidual students read back the num- 
bers; one student can put the number 
on the board as a check. 

The next step is problem solving. 
Read a short problem to the students 
and hiwe them read back the answer. 
Obviously, the problems can range 
from elementary to advanced and can 
work on familiarizing the students? with 
terms describing mathematical usage 
as well as with recognition of numbers. 
This is an interesting exercise with im- 
mediate feedback Ipecause (barring a 
slip of the finger) , a wrong answer in- 
dicates a listening comprehension 
problem. Problems here should involve 
numbers and operations, rather than 
word-problems, since the goal is fam- 
iliarity with numbers and operations. 

Letter-Number . 
Similarities Games 

This type of game, which is popular 
with American students, results from 
the fact that certain numbers on the 
calculator resemble letters, when 
viewed upvside-down. On a standard 
calculator, we can find three vowels 
-and five consonants. 

Numbers Vowels Consonants 



0 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 



O 
i 

E 



h 
9 

g 
L 
B 



The result of this is that we can spell 
w6rds containing the above vowels and 
tonsonants. ^ game of this type re- 
quires students to listen to a story in- 
volving numbers and enter the num- 
bers on their calculators, performing 
operations such as addition^ subtrac- 
tion, multiplication and division which' 
are also indicated in the story. The 
answer, when viewed upside down on 
the calculator, will be a word which 
logically completes the story. 



Help the students get the idea of 
the game by beginning with something 
^ very simple, like this one: 

''l^irections: Enter each number 
that you hear: His r^at name has 
many letters. But 7718 persowi call 

hinL " ( Turn the calculator 

upside-down and the letters spell 
BILL,) 

Here is another, slightly more com- 
plicated, story of the Siime type: 

Directions: Enter each number 
that you hear: The general had been 
directing the battle for 77 hour^^, 
Sometime's he became so tired tkat he 
fell asleep on his horse. Once he man- 
aged to sleep for 3 hours and another 
time for 4. When a newspaper corre- 
spondent asked him, after the battle, 
for a definition of irnr, he answered 

him in one sentence: 'War is 

(HELL) 
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Notice that in the next game an 
addition operation is required. If stu- 
dents fail to follow directions appro- 
priately, the result will be a wrong 
answer. 

''Directions: Perform each addition 
operation you hear: Im:^ tveek I went 
to visit a famous mountain, I decided 
to try to walk to the top, so I ivalked 
quickly for 277 Insteps, Then I ran for 
another 2771 steps. Finally I UHilked 
very slowly for 2172 more steps. There 
I was--at the top, I felt very proud of 
myself for having climbed such a steep 
" (HILL) 

Several books with this typ6 of 
ganie are oti the market, but they tend 
to have such farcical stories that their 
value to an ESL class is a|most non- 
existent. The teacher should work out 
words that can be made with ' the 
vowels and consonants possible on the 
calculator* Then it's easy to devise a 
little stoty that will end with the word. 

Analytical Listening 

While this is the most diflScuIt of all 
the games, in my opinion it is prob* 
ably the most useful for the student, 
who must not only listen for cue words 
but also grasp the main idea of the 
reading. Typical cues that can be 
worked into thjs type of practice are 
signals for addition such as and, more- 
over, furthermore^ not only . . . but 
also, in addition to, etc. Subtraction 
cues can be such words as but, how- 
ever, on the other hand, eta Verb 
tenses can be manipulated so as to pro- 
vide false cues and increase the dif- 
ficulty of the game. I feeJ that it is 
very important to state the question 
first, to aid students in hypothesizing 
as they^juggle the information they 
are receiving; Then read the passage 

Contmuid on next page 
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fhroui'h onco while tho students listen 
unly. Then read it a s^^cxind time 
while they |>erforni the indicated cal- 
cuIatioiW. By approaching the exer- 
cine in this way, we accomplish thrc»e 
object ivcH (aside from letting the stu- 
dents have fun with their c dculators) : 
(1> We give practice in listening for 
iTuxin ideas. f2) We give practice in 
•hy|:x)thesizing, in trying to anticipate 

-the -appHtattonsnof what they are hear- 
ing. (3) We give practice in recogni-* 
tion of cue words and signals. 

Let's look at some examples of an- 

^alytical listening games. 

*^Directions: Listen as I read the 
story through once. Then lis^ten again 
and find the answer to f% question: 
Ilow many people came to the presi- 
dent'^ dinner? 

'^The President invited his five best 
friends to dinner. All but one ac- 
cepted and said they would come with 
their wives. Later one called up and 
said he was sorry but his wife was 
sick and they couldn't come. Then 
-'i£n4>^her'-fHei^d -called and asJ^ed pen- 
mission to bring a house guest.'' 

Notice the cue's* that the students 
must pick up in order to arrive at the 
answer: 



1. **invited his five 
l)ost friends'' 

2. '^dl hut one 
accef)ted" 

3. "with wives" 

4. 'Hhey couldn't 
come** 

5. "another cdled" 

"bring a house 
guest" 



(enter 5; 

(subtract 1) 
(enter 4) 

(subtract 2) 
(false cue) 

(enter 1) 



Therefore, we find an opjjration of ^ — 
1+4^2 + 1:=7 guests. 

The next example bccoqies more 
complex. It contains false cues, such 
as the son's ago and the breakdown 
of the cats. This is a good example of 
a time when tho first reading (for the 
rriain idea) becomes important. 

"'Directions: Listen as I read the 
story through once. Then listen again 
and find the answer to the question: 

"My son, who has been an animal 
louer since about age ten, has te^ large 
cats of various colors, lliree are black, 
two are yellow, one is white, and the 
ollurr four are variegated, fie likes ctits 
very much; moreover, one of the cats 
just liad four kittens. However, since 
ohe died shortly after birth, only three 
. are living at present/' (The answer, of 
course, is only 13 cats,) 



Obviously^ with more advanced stu- 
dents, the stories can \yo very long» con- 
taining many cues and many calcula- 
tions, I would tike to point out that 
these exercises can be used in group 
work, with one 5?tudon^ (raTher than 
the teacher) reading the problems 
while thq* others listen and Gilculate. 
This obviously necessitates care with 
enunciation and can bo of benefit to 
the reader also. Another variation 
might be to have the' problems ready 
on dittci>s so that students may work 
on them individually. This would then 
become, of course^ a reading exercise 
C problems given in this way could be 
more difficult). Using the calculators 
this way would provide an interesting 
and useful bit of "busy-work*' for a 
student who has finished early. Since 
a calculator suitable for this purpose 
can l>e obUuned for less than $10,00^ a 
program could even invest in a supply 
for student use in class. Granted, this 
is not an activity one would wish to 
use every day. But given a group of 
students who are interested in math, 
a teacher who plans interesting exer- 
cises to take advantage of the calcu- 
lator's ixxssibilities in an ESL class, 
may find that, for a while at least, the 
students find the relevance of their 
s[>ecial interests in thdr language 
class. 
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SCRIPTED DIALOGUES 

by Eamon Roche 

English Linguago Institute, Dublin, Ireland 



In thoir article on -discussion classes 
in tho TKSOL Quarterly A, Kaltinick 
and W. Knlinick rc?mind us that ''an 
interesting, productive discu.SLsion class, 
esfx^cially with students from diverse 
cultural Ixickgrounds,' remains a hi^^hly 
valued but elusive prize." 

The olusiveness stems from tlie num- 
l>er of pitfalls that must lx> avoided. 
To begin with, wo have to xzreate S4)gic? 
common ground for the discussion. 
This helps to focus the students* ideas, 
gives them something to react agaiast 
and, hof)efuny, encourages interaction 
among themselves. The problem is to 
find topics and areas of discussion 
which fulfil! this need and at the same 
time spark off an4 maintain student 
interest. Awkward silences are just so 
many nails in the coffin of any discus- 
sion class. Once qhder way, how do 
we prevent the better, or even more 
vociferous students from intimidating 
the. weaker or IcfxS articulate ones 
without frustrating either group? Then 
wp have the problem of the teachers 
nwn iime'Consuming interventions. 
Teacher-tctlkinfi, no matter haw neces- 
sary to keep things moinng along at a 
liuefy pace, is ultimately one sipp 
backfvard to every step forii}ttrd in the 
discussion, (editor's italics) 
' The use of a technique, which I have 
calh*d scripto<1 dialogues can solve 
these problems ^nd bring added ad- 
vantages. It could be described as a 
hybrid form lying somewhere l)etween 
drilled dialogues practised in the lan- 
guage laboratory and open, non-struc- 
tured discussion, and can achieve the 
aims of both these exercises very satis- 
factorily. 

The script is basically a set of in- 
structions. These establish .u character 
for each student and give him a role to 
play in the dialogue or discussion. 
They also cover as wide a range as 
possible of emotions and attitudes from 
anger through puzzlement to gentle 
pei*suasion. 

Each student concentrates on bring- 
ing his portion of the script' to life. He 
has to express his set of instructions in 
dialogu<^ form drawing on his fluency 
in structures, his store idiomatic ex- 
pressions, exclamations and his range 
of vocabulary. At the same time ho is 
faced with a challenging opportunity 
ix> demonstrate his proficiency in pro- 
nunciatioxi, but more especially in in- 
tonation and stress. 

The instructions are clear but at the 
same time op«n-ended in that they al- 
/ low the student to be creattive in chocs- 
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ing the way in which he will express 
himself according to his role, in the 
dialogue; For example the opening sec- 
tion of a scripte<J dialogue on a hijack- 
ing could take the following form, e;irh 
of the six students involved having 
iKK^n assigned a number, 

l\ Threatens . passengers— talking 
at)out the. weapons and explosives he 
has and at the same time tries to stop 
them from panicking. 

2 and 3 (Passengers) Are fright- 
ene<l, puzzled and almast hysterical. 

4. Shows tlmt she is very excited and 
nervous and explains what they are 
going to do with the planes. 

5. (Over the intercom) Tells every- 
body, cheerfully, that he is the captiin, 
explains aboat the height etc. of the 
plane and wishes everybody the usual 
things, . ■ 

6. (has just gone into the cockpit) 
Threatens tfie captain and tells him 
what has happened. He explains w^hat 
is going to happen to the plane. 

L Tells passengers to do various 
things so that he can watch them care- 
fully and easily. Gets angry at some 
of the passengers. 

2, Is anxious about wbat is going to 
happen and b<*gs the hijackers not to 
be violent. 

Each studeht receives a copy of a 
page of the script on various days dur- 
ing the week. This gives him time to 
' study and prepare his rdle in the dia- 
logue keeping in mind what the others 
will have to say. Then at the end of 
the week the situation is acted out, 
each student having his own copy of 
the scripted instructions as his only 
aid. 

The performance in class is taped. 
The students are encouraged not to 
wait rigidly for cues, but to make the^ 
dialogue or discussion as naturnl as 
possible, A sprinklisg of the usual 
conversational remarks or interrup- 
tions fitting the roles l)eing played by 
students enhance this natura Iness 
greatly. Bungled cues can even be 
helpful in this respect, provided they 
do riot make what follows illogical.' 
.The fact that a student does not know 
. Qxactly how the others are going to 
express their instructiohs helps to give 
a natural ring to the dialogue as well. 
The recording is extremely useful for 
highlighting good ejcpressions and 
turns of phrase which can be drilled 
from the tape if required. It also means 
that all the students can be involved 
in the correction of mistakes in gram- 
mar, pronunciation intonation and 
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Stress when' the dialogue is played 
back. Once they have overcome their 
shyness al>out hearing their own voiced 
the recorded version can be vfry en- 
couraging for the students. It shows 
them how well they can express them-. 
selves as well as making it easier for 
them to listen for their mistakes. 

One of the great advantages of the 
script is that it supplies a focal point 
which reduces the^isk of flops and 
long silences to an ;*solute minimum. 
With scripted dialogues we make the 
assumption t\\al topic in a discussion 
class is only a medium through which 
language learning tikes plafce to its 
logical conclusion. All the emphasis is 
put on fluency and self-expression. 
Equal participation by all students is 
also guaranteed by the structure of the 
script The usual domination in terms 
of time by the better students is con- 
verted into domination in terms of 
fluency, from which the . others can 
learn. Once the dialogue is under way 
teacher t<ilkinR time of course is re- 
duced to zero IxH^ausc of the script. 

The greatest advantiige of scripted 
dialogues is their adaptability. The 
range of possibilities is infinite. Highly 
dramatic situation.s, hiimourous ones, 
everyday situations in which the stu- 
dents find themselves, arguments and 
debates cfm be given more latitude by 
using a very short script which merely 
establishes tho topic to be dl.scussed 
and tho roles the students are to play. 
They then complete the script them-^ 
selves, supplying their own ideas while 
keeping in mind the attitudes and 
characters they have been assigned. 

It is obvious that, bwause of the in- 
structionsj this technique works better 
with students from Intermediate level 
upwards. With careful prei^aration, 
however, it can also, be adapted to 
lower levels. The instructions are sim- 
plified and situations are ehosen which 
involve invitations, requests, ^offers, 
apologies and various moods. Very 
useful opportunities can also be given 
to practice such structures as condi- 
tionals, reported speech and com- 
/nands; and pissi'ves. At this, and 
indeed at all levels, the student is 
given opportunities tt) use in a natural 
way the structures, idioms and so on 
that he has already learnt. The teacher 
car^ then see how much of what is 
taught is remaining passive knowledge 
and how much is being used actively. 

With this technique we minimise the 
frustration students often feel at not 
being able to express themselves. This 
often shows itself ai a reluctance to 
prepare well for dialogues or discus- 
sions. Most important of all we make 
maximum use of the student's time and 
he actually talks freely . . . using what 
we have taught him. 

W 




by •Darlene Larson 

USE YOUU liM AGINATION 

Is anyone lookinfr for a Ic sf^on Ulon 
for ornl. nctivitics with A niininuim of 
tonchcr diroclion? Horc nrc two. 

Tin* first, idoa tvill ni:iko uso of those 
"oflds *n ends** of picturivs youVr clip- 
\K'(l hut havenH known iiow to im\ 0T% 
if youVc not n jjietihe iil(r rnihu^^iast* 
yqii cah ^fithiM" enough pictures for the 
les.^>n the nijjht l)cforo you want to 
teiu'h if. Tho east? invohctl in k'l^ttiirK 
thcise mnterials together comes froiii 
the faet ihi\i the only in mind is 
to find n grcnip of pictures that have 
no obvious reiition to each other— 
neither in grammar nor in subject 
matter. The (ask for students is, then, 
to Vrente a story which incorporates 
each picture into a unified tale. ilCach 
picture's conlributiun 'need %\ot get, 
equal weight in the story segments.) 

Since tw:o he:\d.s are usually U»ttor 
than one, I have assignee! this tiisk to 
I>artnerjj> or snmli groups of three or 
four each time Vvh trie<J it. Prepare 
mantlla envelopes e<mtainiog five or 
six tinrelate<l pictures and givQ tin en« 
veloiK? to each group. Tell them that- 
their task is to create a Htory, irruig- 
inary or real, whjch will contain as 
many Hts. of infornntlon found in the 
picturcii as Is inxs^sihle to incUidc. and. 
for sure, at least one bit from, each pic- 
ture> I like to adf{ a tK^rformance goaf. 



tkti tliey i^hould deci(!e their .story and 
get renciy \n record it cm' tape, or get 
ready to tell another group alxjut it> 
Tve often found it diilicutt to mon-. 
itor the conversations all around , the 
class lx?cau.se, the exchanges taking 
place in each one are Interesting 
enough that I want to st^iy and listen. 
Another teacher who .usc>d this idea, 

, after collecting pictures, assigned 
as honievvork. that (»ach group member 
trrite the story he -had just helped 

jcreate orally. . 

Anofh<?r technique that sets sft.i- 
(lents* imaginations humming is the. 
following: Write a ^series of mathe- 
nvitical equations on an index ccu;d. 
The only limitation Tve given myself 
is that ih6 lant riumWr of one equii- 
tion is the fir.st number of the next. 
Vor example: ' 

a. l.CHX) ^ 5 200 
K 200^40= U)0 
c X 2 =: 320 
d/320^ 10 = 32 
' e. 32^ 16 = 2 

The ear<{s, all with difTerent sets of 
equations, can l>e given to individuals 
w grouj^ hut I prefer groups. The 
directions are to^^makc a story* that 
us4».^ th(?so numtK»rs, Another way to 
%vord it is that the ntm>l)ers tell a 
• story- hut they has'e to decide just 
what the story , is. * 

There is no generalisation that can 
iK^ .made al)out the kinds of language 
pratrtice which will result Some groups 
take a ^ninutc to get U^e English terms 
(mxifheotatical) tlyi't are used in read-, 
ing an equation. Some prpceed''^^ di-^ 
rectly to matching nunilx?r,s with 



nouns - a thousand apples and five 
stones, or- a* thc>us;ind children in five' 
grades. Hecentty {ho above set of. 
i^quijtions U^gan as a th(uis;uul (icres 
.cif land divided among five brothers.. 
K:H:h brother had tvvo hundred acres 
and set forty* of them aside for a 
garden. WhcMi two brothers pooled 
their, resources and then divided their 
320 aeries . into tt*n plots, the students 
decided to revise the second equation. 
The minus forty acres had to he 
waste. Off. to their diclionarii^s they 
went for the word ^svram p. Rack Ho 
equation d, to cate^uiri/.e ten din'erent 
'ph>ls <|f land of thirty-two acres erich; 
an orchard, a pa^7(ure, a golf cours<^. 
a garden, a swimming pool, etc. In- 
volv(*d in their story was a isludent- 
initiated vocabubiry lesson/ the dis* 
cpvery of a set of words which are the' 
names for p!f)ts of land. Another equa- 
tion turned into a story which involved 
the r( eipe for wirte, including i>ounds 
of sugar, poimds of grapes,-gallons of 
water, bottles and ijcoplo. 

After a pc^Viml of time, I write all 
of tiie- "stories" (sets of equations) on 
the blacklH)ard. Once there f<;r all to 
see, I ask each group to t^U- us their* 
story. Numerous queries "come from 
oflier members of the class. Demands 
for clarity and more explicit trun.si^ 
ttons are roiitine, and groups are us- 
uidly quite willing to comQ up with 
more details to support their main 
idc^as. The student-initiatefl talk gen- 
erated by ih<»se two ''starters'" is not 
only plentiful, [nit usually includes a 
i^ood bit of humor and a Jot of Ian- 
guape that is relevant to tl\0 students* 
own experiences. Khjoy. 



EST CLEARINGHOUSE . 
FOMED 

hecc^y the AID/NAFSA Taaison 
Coniiuitt^it awarded funds to estahlish 
n nation:d NEnglish for Scien(*e and' 
TtH'hnology CKjfiri'nghouse and News* 
tettc^r. 

The EKT> Clearinghouse and News- 
letter lus lioeh estaoljshod to: 

a. C:oIU»ct 15HT reX^rch. 
* h. Solicit descriptioSg of EST 
teaching methods, 

c. Publici'/o the importHccc of 
. KfiT tO^EJiL. 

d. Serve us a resource distribuff 
center. 

Much of the rej^earcb already tmricr- 
way in 15ST indicates that EST, as it 
applies t(> ESL, is teacbahle, practical, 
and eminently worthwhile in minuting 
the language needs of the science- 
bound language student. The ESL 
teacher does hot ne<»d any special sci- 
ence training to tifxiclt KST. He dcK»s, 
luiWcver^ noe<I tf> know the sfxicial 



ways scjence uses English. EST* is ac- 
tually an artificial kuiguage thiit em- 
pha.si/.c»s certain language conventions 
andN^vt'hniques not common in stan- 
dard Kiti^^ish. 

If you n?H;e questions, queries, or 
cnnunc*nts ple?t^«^ address them to: 
r<ari I>obnic: Dl>^;t()r. EST Clear- 
inghouse and Newst«Uer: English 
Unnguiiige In.stitute. AdS /HQO; Oregon 
Slate University; Corvalf^s^^pregon 
.07331. 



HLATCHFOUI) 

Continued from imna 3 

rnrsing a bilingual child^ a d<*light- 
il exf)erience, she reports, full of 
sthmrises, such as t<»lling her 4-year* 
old>laughter that she was going to 
MiamiSnd getting the resiK>nse "Why 
are ycm^Nmg to your ami?" " 

The deamW f(>r Mexico (!ity pre- 
s<»ntation proplb^als is Septeml>er 15, 
197.7. (See pag<rsSt8 and If;) and the 
T(CSOL Quarterfym^d afBtiatc news- 
letters for details. 
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NEW ASSOCIATION 
FORMED 

SOK^je 500 educators from across .the 
country\n)et in Cliicago recently and 
formed tha National Association for 
Hemedial/l5bv;t^lopmental Studies in . 
I*osi-Secondary\^!flucfltion. • 

Its nuilti-disciplmary membership 
(reading, mathemai^s, written and 
pral communication ?ind counseling) 
hirhide.s cla.ssroom practitioners; iid- 
rmqistrators and researcherWjt univer- 
sitie^)>and 2 ami .4 year collet 

An anHmil $5 membership fee in- 
cludes .subscisnfioji to the association's 
quarterly nmvsHdter. Anyone inter- 
ested in joining ihc^orpanixation or 
desiring more informatl^i should write 
Dr, Gary Sarefsky, Remeotation Coor- 
dinator, (Chicago State University^ 
I?o<m) 9r;th. Street at King 

Drive, Chicago^ Illinois 00628* or call 
(312) 99G-224|. 
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let 5 Strip! 

by Carol In^meKn, 
Cuncordia U.^ Md^treai 

One major probUw faced by tciich- 
erj^ of ESL in Quglxn: is giving stu- 
'diinh. the opportunity to use oral 
English in the classnH)m. Most oral 
Enijlish practice cotisists of drills, 
dialogues, or knovvn-atvswer qfuestioris, 
but tliere are few. realistic learning- 
situations, R. E. Gil>son, in TESOL^ 
Quarterly (Vol. 9, No. 2) describes a 
technique called the ''Strip Story/' a 
. learning procedure which utilizes real 
communication activities. 

This technique can be adapted to 
class size and level, but is not r^coqji- 
mended for true beginners. The basic 
pr^'x^edufe is as follows. 

Before class, the teacher chooses a 
story or anecdote which has the same 
number of sentences as there are stu- 
dents. Each sentience should be put 
on a 3x5 card. In class they are dis- ' 
tributed randomly to the .students, who 
are allowed no more tlian one minute 
to memorize their sentences. During 
this time they are not allowed to write 
anything down or show th€?ir sentences 
to each other. The teacher then col- 
lects the cards. The students are in- 
structed to find out exactly what the 
story is without writing anything 
down. This means that everyone has 
to "participate actively in order to 
produce the .story. It is important, for 
the teacher to avoid helping the stu- 
dents;, thu» forcing them to rely on 
each other. 

Students may use any strategy to 
reconstruct the story. After they have 
agreed on a sequence they should or- 
ganise the infprmation by forming a 
line, the first student ^ing the one 
with the first sentence, and so on. At 
this point the students repeat the story 
in sequence to the teacher. I^iscussion ' 
or reorganisation may take plac^. 

A useful follow-up activity is having ' 
the students wrjte the entire story^ 
taking dictation from each other. This 
encourages accurate pronunciation, 
and provides students with copies of 
the story. The students are then shown 
a copy of the original story. 

Besides learning vocabulary itpms 
and grammatical points from each 
other, students make improvements in 
their pronunciation. They must un- 
derstand and be understood, and if a 
student's pronunciation is poor/\4bis 
can . interifere with comprehension. 
From my own experience, I havafound " 
that «x)rrection is more valuable and 
long-lasting when done by peers rather 
than by the teacher. 

The value of the strip story is that 
all students must participate actively 



by coi tributing arJ gathering informa- 
tion. Often for tlv first time students 
listen to each olhor instead of the 
teacher. 

Since the emphases is oh the activity 
rather than grair.mar, students relax 
and are more likely to participate 
freely^ The choice of story depends 
on the teacher. I have used Practice 
and Progress by L. G. Alexander 
(Longman, 1967). The stories are 
short and since they are centered 
around* a grammar point, problem 
areas xaiv- be -worked on according to 
class needs. 

[Reprinted from the TESL Commu- 
nique, Vol l,.No. 4, April 1977,] 

Editors Note: Robert Gibson^'s article, 
"Strip Story/' reft^rred to in this ar- 
ticle, is tke most frequently fand fa- 
vorably) mentioned article that, stu- 
dents, teachers, and reviewers cite in 
their letters and articles and in TESL 
courses: 
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TEACHING READING >■ 
COMPREHENSION SKILLS 

by Irma Gaiidreau 
Northern Ari2ona University 

Dr. Donald Knapp's speech, *'Teach- 
ing Reading Comprohension Skills/' 
opened the Saturday session of the 
Spring Conference. Dr. Knapp, Pro- 
fessor of English, at Temple Univer- 
sity in Philadelphia, is also tlte Presi- 
dent of TESOL. 

Dr. Knapp discusifcd nu^t hods for 
teaching reading comprehension $kills» 
noting the musguided inadequacy of 
several conventional techniques cur- 
rently used by teachers to improve 
reading comprehension. Many teach- 
ers believe that the use of progres- 
sively more difficult reading {>af^ges, 
the relating of si>eciric ideas to con- 
text, and the sep>aration of sentences 
into phrase units and parts of speech/' 
ixio all essential components for im- 
proving reading comprehension. He 
pointed out that this is an erroneous 
assumption. Certainly they are exer- 
cis<»s intendini to help tlie student tai. 
understand what he has read, but^^py ' 
do not. in themselves teach cpm|>ref- 
hension skills. The question to '^oti-l 
sider is '/Do^ the .student relate these *^ 
exercises to other subjects?'* If the ' 
answer is ''No/' then improvement in 
reading comprehension ^^ills obviously 
has not taken place. 

Many teachers to^lny are primarily 
cx>ncerne<J with having the students 
-achieve ah understanding of a particu- 
lar set of reading passages, and quiz 
the students for recall of specific items. 
Through this exercise; the teacher is 
stressing total recall and memoriziUion 
of sj>ecific deU:iils. 

Dr. Knapp stressed that recall arid 
understanding of specifics is not, a re- 
flection of general reading cornprehen- . 
sionT" Wp nc»ed to develop skills that 
are transferrable so that the student 
learns skills thiit can ho. applied in any 
subjcxrt area. Since this will usually 
involve reading, we must clearly define 
what comprehensive reading ent;uls. 
(Comprehensive reading is not the pro- 
cess of (frawing words from symbols 
or gathering information. A compre- 
hensive reader does not read word for 
word, rathc»r he reads by cont(^xt, form- 
ing hypotheses and having them con- 
firmed in certain knowledge gained 
through the passages. This enables 
hini. to arrive at sound conclusions 
from what he has read liased upjon his 
realm of personal c^xperience. It is 
necessary then for the student to have 
a good cognitive base. If this base is 
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absent, then his comprehension' wi 
bi' |X)or even though he may rc^id well. 

Dr. Knapp suggested several tech- 
niques for the development of reading 
skills inchidingr ( I) Gear the material 
to the students' iittcrest so that it will 
bo more motivating. (2) Do not have 
the student read orally. This forces 
him to read word for word and is not 
a desirable exercise for the develop- 
ment of go(Ki cOmprdiejrtsive reading 
skills. (3) Discuss the reading s^plec- 
-fcion thoroughly With the students so 
that they will have a broader cognitive 
kise to, enable them to formulate func- 
tioned hypothesps. (4) When the read- 
ing assignment is completed, ask for 
respiinses tliat will require individual 
deductions instead of recall questions. 

Dr. Knapp'^s cx>ncluding statements 
advocated the reform of teaching 
methods Ixjsed.on memorizatiori and 
recall exercises iiito good comprehen- 
sive reading skill programs through 
tlie adaptation, of these simple guide- 
lines. 



( Reprinted, from the Arizona Bilingual 
Council New.^letter Summer 1977] 
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by DonaW- Adamson 
Kuwait University > 

In the Science Faculty of Kuwait 
University we are experimenting with 
new ty{)os of exercises for usfe with 
our highest level course, which is of- 
ferc»d as an option fpr students who 
have already completc»d two terms of 
English. One set of exercises attempts 
to deal with skillsWhich are so funda- 
'mental that it seems surprising that 
EST (Engh'sh for Science and Tech- 
nology) courses have tended to ig;nore 
them. Since the exercises are proving 
successful with these, highly-motivated 
students we may iiiftoduce them at 
lower levels. 

Research on reading comprehension 
tends to bring out the role of predic- 
tion in efficient reading: the reader is 
considered as one who is constantly 
forming and u|xlating hy|X}tlTeses 
alx>ut the content of a text. And it is 
clear that in forming these hypotheses 
the reader is using the totality of his 
own knowledge — knowledge of the 
world, knowledge of the subject he is 
reading about, and knowledge gained 
fVom the stretch of text already studr 
ied. Unfortunately many exercises on 
comprehension discourag^ the student 
from applying his own knowledge; the 
student is asked to 'stick to the pas- 
sage.' Yet it would seem that in read- 



g scientific text-books this is pre- 
cisely what tlie student cannot afTord 
to dp: hence our inclusion of exer- 
cises involving also expUiriation which 
will encourage the student to use the 
knowledge he has, 

The use of such exercisi\s may also 
help to overcome a fundamental prob- 
lehi In ES? (English for Si^ecific Pur- 
poses). Obviously, students are ex- 
pected to master science at levels _ber- . 
yond the scientific comjxitenco of most 
English teacher^. It is sometimes said 
that this is not really a problem, since 
getting students to explain ol)scure 
'{X)intsis valid teaching technique. In 
practice, however, one niay find tliat 
the students* scientific knowledge — 
and cerLainly their explanatioas -are 
imprecise. It is a real advantage if 
one can isolate |>oints which, require 
explanation and reach ' decisions on 
whether the obscurity lies with 
author, the student's knowledge, tl^ 
student's explanation or the gaps-^m 
the teijtcher's scientific knowledge. 

A unit on predictioii and explana- 
tion may consist of four or five pages 
of text and exerCtse material/ and one?" 
page which reproduces the diagrams 
relevant to the text Student^? are en- 
couraged to study the diagrams before 
working through any of the. text. The 
text itself is 'authentic'; the only doc- 
toring it receives is in thfe manner of 
sprciiding it out over a number of 
Paiges with exercises on each para* 
graph or section, and in the omission 
of sentences to l)e reinserted by the 
student (as will be explained below). 

[Excerpted from the ESPEMENA 
BULLETIN: No, 7, Summer 1977.] 

Introductory Letter of Explanation to 
the Students 

We would like to tell you iforncthing 
(xkout the l*ourse units dealing ufith 
PREDICTION andEXPLANATION. 
Each unit tvill consUit of five or six 
fxiges, There Aoill usually be one page 
of diagrams which you can look at 
before starting to read. The unit will 

. conUnn a passage of several para- 
graphs from a genuine science hook. 
The page^^ of the unit will not be in 
the correct order {except for the first 
page). This ^is because we UKint you 

Jo predict what is coming before you 
actual^ read what L'i coming. Of 
course, if you want to practice reading 
quickly through all the pages of the 
unit before you answer^ we have no 
objection. 

Sometirr}es tve will ask you to predict 
the sentence that is coming. Some- 
times we will ask you to predict the 
'idea' that is coming. 

Continued on page 13 
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The other part of the unit will be on 
t:XPLANATTON. When a non-scicn- 
tist (like your English teacher) rettds 
a scientific passage, he may get idcCis 
from it that' ate false, or only half- 
true. We will be asking you, to com" 
rpent on these ideas from your own 
scientific knowledge, in other words to 
explain the true facts fully, if, you can. 
We hope there will be things you can 
explain, whether you are a biologist^ 
chemist, matheniatician, etc. 

Read the passage below and answer 
the questions which follow: 

In the synthesis described so far, we 
}mve assumed that carbon atoms were 
essential for life. Is carbon the only 
basis for life? Organic matter is made, 
up chiefly of carbon, hydrogen, nitro- 
gen and oxygen. * Phosphorus and sul- 
phur participate to a limited extent. 
There are also the monatomic ions of 
the ele ments — sodiu m, potassiu m, 
magnesium, calcium and chlorine. Iron 
manganese, cobalt, copper and zinc 
are also found as trace metals, binding 
metallo-organic complexes. 

We might include a few comprehen- 
sion questions designed to bring out 
-cert'iin key concepts in the texts before 
going on to the first question on ex- 
planation; the statements below are 
made front the standpoint of one who . 
is scientifically not-quite*ignorant, at 
least .to tlie extent of realizing that 
there is a difference between an atom 
and a molecule, and that there must 
be a relationship between atoms, ions 
and electrons: 

Question: From your own knowledge, 
mark the following suppositions of a 
non-scientist as TRUE, PARTLY 
TRUE or FALSE. Be ready to ex- 
pand them into more jxccurate state- 
ments if necessary. 

a/ The ions of Na, K, Mg, Ca and CI 
have only one atom. 

b ) lon.^ can consist of . more than one 
atom. 

c; Na, Mg, Ca and CI exist in liv- 
ing organisms in the form of ions, 
whereas C, H, N and O exist in 
some other form. 

The following exercise contains wock 
on prediction. The student has to de« 
cide On the content of the next para- 
graph^ but — and this is important- 
he cannot do this simply by looking 
at the beginning of page 2, since the 
paragraphs belonging to the text have 
been randomized over subsequent 
pages (although }fie have no objection 
At he skims over all the subsequent 
pages in order to reach a decision, 
since practice in skimming is in itself 
valuable) . 



Question: The following paragraph is 
likely to be about: 

a) A relationship between the elements 
mentioned, their atomic structure, 

. and their .mitability for use in liv- 
ing organisms, 

b) Certain elements which are not 
used in living organisms. 

c) The structure of the protein mole- 
cule. \ 

Next, the student may l)e ^invited to 
make a prediction at sentc5nce level. 
Once a^ain, the student cannot find 
the answer by simply looking through 
subsequent pages, since each Tirst sen- 
tence' has been deleted: 

Question: The next sentence will be: 

a) We might sufhmarize the reasons 
for the suitability of carbon as fol- 
lows: 

b) Many molecules exhibit mobility in 
the composition of their' chemical 
bonds. 

c) We might pose the question, why 
hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen and 
carbon? 



(Note: Students have already been 
asked to anticipate the paragraph 
al)ove by forrning questions^ which a 
sub.c;cK5uent paragraph might answer). 

Question: The last words in the pas- 
sage above are: 

a) — the formula of which is N(y. 
bj^-a product of combustion. 

c ) ---a toxic gas. 

d) — which reacts with u^ater to form 

nitric acid. 

•Question: How many sources of solid 
particles in the atmosphere can you 
think of? Check your own ideas with 
the paragraph which follows, on page 
* i ~~' . ^ 

Whatever the precise format (and 
many other variations are possible) 
the main thing is that wie regard a text 
as an ongoing stretch of language and 
comprehension of a text as, an or- 
ganic self-monitoring process involving 
factors within and outside the text. 
Viewed in this way one^s approach to 
constructing reading comprehension 
material naturally changes; while it 
may be valid to present,, a text as a 



The student is then invited to re-assess 
hh predictions, and is finally told 



finished artifact, with ^j|uestions on it 
niH preajctions, ana is nnaiiy toiu Z^*^*''^, purposes, if we are in the 
which page he should move on to. ^^siness of practicing the actual read- 

' r mg strategies which a student requires, 

The format of the following pages is we must tackle the text from the point 
similar, except for the page^ntaining 
the last page of the text. At this point, 



it seems useful to gather together vari* 
ous strands of the total text with worR 
on summary or outlining, or more 
extended work on explanation (e.g.» 
Choose any of the statements you have 
marked as TRUE, PARTLY TRUE, 
or FALSE, and write a paragraph ex- 
plaining the facts in detail) . 

The format described above is by no 
means rigidly fixed for all units. Some- 
times we ask for completion of the 
sentence or idea at the end of a 
stretch of text; or we may ask students 
to form quest4ons which a subsequent- 
paragraph would answer. An example 
of such a variation is given below. It 
comes half-way through a unit with a 
meteorological emphasis, dealing with 
the constituents of the lower atmo- 
sphere: 

F airly hi^h cpnce nitrations of ozone 
often occur in the lowest few hundred 
meters of the atmosphere, especially 
over urban areas. Ozone, which is a 
Corrosive, toxic gas, is an imporant 
constituent of the so-called photo^ 
chemical^smog" that afflicts some large 
cities. Trie atomic oxygen required for 
the reaction described above is formed 
in smog principally through the action 
of solar radiation on nitrogen dioxide. 

Question: What question does the 
paragraph immediately above answerl 



of view of one who is reading as dis- 
tinct from has read. This seems to be 
the approach which is most likely to 
lead to concrete resiilts in the long 
term. 



/ 
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IX WORKS 



by Darlene I^rson 

Time Out for Ck\ssroom 
Ideas at TESOL 77 

Between 3:00 and 4:30 p.m. on 
Thursday of convention weok^ after 
a long day of presentations, speeches, 
comnnttee meetings, exhibits and pan- 
els, eleven panel members and over 
seventy-five convention-goers yielded 
iV>t*'to the lure of the sun and sand 
and met to share ideas from the fclass- 
room. At Joan MorleyV invitation, 
the first IT WORKS panel chalked 
ofT "more solid classroom suggestions 
in those 90 minutes'* than some con- 
vention particifxints' were able t o cy l- 
lect in three days, according to some 
c(7nvention participants! Suggestions 
from three panelists are summarized 
below* 

Penelope M. Alatis - 

Francis C. Hammond High School 

Four topics covered by Ms. Alatis 
were puzzles, use of overhead projec- 
tors, using stude*nts' names, and mag- 
azine pictures. She feels tliat the over- 
head projector is an attention-getter. 
When the lights go out, studenb; mus- 
ter up a new effort to pay attention. 
Teacher-made transparencies enable 
her to create new material or use re- 
productions' of newspapers and other; 
sources. She am direct students* at- 
tention to specific points all at on'e 
time, and finds that the transparencies 
can lx> kept for another class, thus 
giving this spontaneous method some 
permanence. Turning on the overhead 
al.so eliminates excessive^ u.se of the 
blackboard and the need to write on 
the board during class. 

Both crossword puzzles and *'seek 
and find** pu2czles are valuable activ- 
ities for students who can work on 
them independently or in groups or 
with partners. 

Substituting students' names in ex- 
ercises, puzzles, tests, worksheets is a 
habit that adds humor and interest to 
many lessons. One result is a few 
chuckles. Another is that the practice 
becomes contagious, and students 
write or talk afaput themselves.. and 
their cla^^smates quite readily. 

Ms. Alatis's final recommendation 
had to do with the use of magazine 
pictures. She brings many of her j^er- 
sonal magazines to class and lets stu- 
dents select a picture they want to use 
for a lesson. Tasks assigned vary 
among the following: giving a title 
to a picture, making statements about 
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a picture, asking questions' about a 
picture, giving their opinions about 
the subjects in the picture, writing a 
dialog for the subjects in the picture, 
and many more. 

All of these can be done individ- 
ually or in groups or pairs. Many of 
these magazines which are common in 
the United States are unfamiliar to 
our students. Thus, the lesson is novel, 
interesting and ple^isont for tfie stu- 
dents, Ms. Alatis has found these 
half-free, half-structured lessons most 
useful^ in moving students from con- 
trolled use of the language to free. 
She rccomniends that the teacher re- 
view each students* magazine work on 
a one-to-one basis to help him or her 
find altc^rnatives to his first try. 

Joyce Gilmour Zuck 
Kngli.sh Language Institute 
UniveKsity of Michigan 

An underlying concept for the re- 
marks about reading which were given 
by Ms. Zuck might stated as fol- 
lows! People reac^x'cause they want 
access to information that is not shared 
V>y all of their associates. When teach- 
ers ask students to read, and they ask 
all of the students to read the s^mre 
thing, there really isn't much -reason 
for everybody to hurry and read it. 
After doing so, there isn't much to 
talk about except, "What Is the mean- 
ing of this word or that s<mtcnce?'* 
We don*t really have anything to ask 
anyone else who has just read the 
siime thing we. have just read. With 
this in mind, Ms. Zuck recommehds 
the following. 

Stude^nts at different proBciency lev- 
els in English can read a number of 
difTercnt articles at varying levels of 
difficulty if thdy*ro all on the same 
topic. Begin by thinking of a fairly 
^ broad topic, like **jobs** or "school** 
and start* colle<"t{ng articles on that 
topic. Some may bo written es{K*cially 
for second Language students, and 
some may lye from newspapers, jour- 
nals, and magazine*?* Collect the arti-' 
cles in a folder. yWhen it is time to 
work bn that topic, let students select 
articles from . your folder that they 
want to read. 

Accordi^ig to Ms. Zuck, someone^s 
easy article is the article about which 
he knows something. Students are the 
l)est judges. Tf you have a fat folder 
o^ articles that approach the broad 
topic from many difTerent points of 
view, many different levels, youMI 
have something for everyone. (If you 
don'^^feel comfortable^ with that, try 
HaskelPs recommendation to judge 
the difliculty of a reading selection by 
making a short cUr/o exercise taken 
from the s<^lection and letting the 
student try to complete it. Then dis- 
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tribute articles on the basis of the 
students' abilities to perform the cloze 
selections for the articles.) 

The exciting part of this technique 
is in getting a group of people together 
of any age who have some l>asic, sure 
knowledge about the topic Ix^cause 
they have just read something al>OVit 
it, yet have genuine questions for tfieir 
c lassmates alxiut what they've read on 
th(* .sinne topic. In other wx)rds, each 
student arrives with something to offer 
and something to ask, 

A variation oh the theme of not 
having everyl:>ody read the same thing 
is not having everybody read. The 
National Geographic World includes 
large posters which apj^eal to younger 
learners. Ms. Zuck assigns one or 
two children io read the article from 
National Geographic World which ac- 
companies the poster. Their job is 
then to stmd in the front of the room 
and answer the questions that the 
other children ask al>out the poster. 
Very quickly, they have to learn how 
to respx)nd when they don*i have the 
information sought. In that very real 
speech-act situation, discourse is 
started right away and you have a nat- 
ural setting for the exchange of infor- 
mation. Other students have been 
motivated by the very large and stim- 
ulating poster and their information- 
.sceking is relevant to their interests.' 

This concept applies to listening, as 
well. Ms. Zuck discusses these awk- 
warfl times when students may give 
sp<?eches but their classmates don*t 
listen. The cla.ssmates need a reason 
to listen. She recommends that the 
speaker write a test to give his class- 
niafes alx)ut his sjx^ech. His speech 
will be graded on the basis of his class- 
mates scores on his test. 

A teacher in the audience offered 
his tc^chnique for getting listeners in- 
volved in what their classmates are 
saying. In a university class, this 
teacher asks students to tak^ notes 
while their classmates are talking. The 
following day, the teacher gives a quiz 
on the previous day's talk. The stu- 
dents may refer to their notes while 
trying to answer the quiz. 

Palmer Acheson 

TESL Centre 

Concordia University ^ 

Acheson shared more ideas for using 
magazine pictures, even small ones, 
crediting Don Byrne for some of his 
inspiration. A'^ the verysparly stages 
when many texts recommend the 
learning of occurxations dnd profes- 
sions vocabulary in \)r^J*>f to practice 
*'io be**, teachers can ask their students 
to find pictures of working p<»ople and 

Continued on page 10 
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IT WORKS! 

Continue/ from prmp 9 

l>rinK tfioni to clasf;. Put tlie piclun\s 
on a card and let iha Btmlonis keep 
the pictures with, tliem. When it is 
his or her turn, the student will \nn- 
< swer questions txlxmt his or her pic- 
ture. Classmates will ask after i)eing 
^ivena minimaramount of information 
to get started. AOlieson got the audi- 
ence started with, "I have a picturt* of 
a man. He's standiii^ outside/' 
diencc: Is he in a ^uniform? JsMe 
holdinjj equipmerjt?' Is ho hcjld^^r 
anything? Is ho in a business suit? 
The student holding the picture can 
see It and answers appropriately. (The. 
small picture follows Zuck*s theme. 
Since the other students can't see the 
picture, they really do have a reason 
to ask questions alK)Ut it,) 

The same routine can be followed 
with pictures of people from many 
cwmtries of the world, this time prac-* 
ticing the vocabulary of nationalities. 
Starter from Ach^son.: t have a pic- 
ture of a man. You are to try to dis- 
cover his nationality. Audience: Is 
his hair black? PA: No, it*s grayt Au- 
• dience: Is he wearing Western cloth- 
ing? PA: No. h6's not. It\s Western 
clothing, but it isn't typitfid Western 
%'lothing. Audience: Is he from Eu- 
ror>e? PA: Yi?s, he in. Audience; Is 
He- Irish? PA: No, he's not. Audience: 
is he Scottish? PA: Yes. he is, and 
disclosed a man in a kilt, etc. 

A large pjece of tag Ixxird had a 
picture on one side> introduced as a 
secretary who has just had a big raise 
from her boss and is going to biiy a 



number of thiji^'s; Wliat^do you think 
sho*s Koing tu buy? As the students 
ask qU(^st^ons about the things she*s 
going Jo buy, the one holding the pic- 
ture has no trv>uble answering beciiuse 
the reverse siae of the t<ig kxird was 
covered with pictures of objects that 
the S(»cretary" would buy, A ring, a 
nuiio," etc. (^hanging the introduction 
t<rthe fact that sho*s Ixnigh*- some of 
the things already changes the que.^,- 
tion to, **Has she Ixuight a . . .?*' in- 
stead of . "Is she going to buy a . . .?** 
My thanks to' all of the teachers 
who were willing to participate in ilio 
panel as well as to share their ideas 
on the pages of the Ncivslctten LeVs 
hear ideas from you, our readers, and 
also hear from tho.se of you who*d 
h*ke to parficiixile in the p:meJ at 
TKSOL 78. 

CRKATIVITY 

Coutitiued Jrotn pa^e <v 
wj^jk independently,'* Among the 
proctiictiv^* oral activities suggested 
arc- NStudent Uouild-Table Discus- 
sion.s, Nfiebates (topics of current. 
pn)voaa0^e issues), Minilectures fan 
fdea origVUiy suggested by Wilga 
Rivers) Stui^h^nt-Produced Slide Pre- 
Si .Uation^ aiSl Literary Simulation 
(students re-cheatod actual scenes 
from a literary ^^V^c), Writing Based 
on Otlu^r Art ^l^brms . (painting, 
music), RiraphrasingsPoems. Studi»nt 
Veisions of Lyrics \nd Student 
C'rtKited Lyrics. 

The las^ chapter |:CuUiiixi) is the 
longest in the book and it fd^uses on 
suggCvStions aimed at stimulntmg .the 



♦ cT(\itive use of language through cul- 
tural cxpcr.oncoi^, Amcng topics dealt 
vvi^h are I:>r(M'gn newspajK-rs and 
magazines, Folk music nntl Dance, 
Dialect Appreciation (learner.^ should 
ho s<Witi7 d to dialectal vaf^ation), 
Htu(!eht'Organi/:ed ctdtural celebra- 
tions, \<'ontraFtive or . Ooss-cultural 
Skits, Mini-courses (sdiool subjects 
given in thr foreign language itscllf). 
Song f(\st and^ dances, and Language 
Tables rhavfng lunch at" an English- 
speaking V)[>.le, for example). 

Tlie Bl^Sr *grap}rical References give 
mostly articles published in U.S. 
jou«iaLs. h)ere i^ no mention of 
general^ woi^s in Creativity such as 
iK K. Vern<m*s excellent book of re^- . 
in gs Crod : llity ( Penguin Books, 
1975). A l>o&k .to bo adc^od to the 
Bibliography ih a later edition is cer- 
tainly J. P, GJuilford's Way beyond 
the IQ: Ouidc^o Improving IntelH- 
f^cncc and Crealirity. BufYalo, N.Y.: 
The Creative Eoiiaition Foundation; 
1977, The JournW of Creative Be- 
havior, publ isfied by the same Foimda- 
tion, should also bb included. 

In short, Oeativit^' in the language 
classroom, in spite \of the timidity 
and reluctance wit!) sAhich its authoft 
approach Cre:l^^^h^ \n the le:>ming 
process and dof^pnc it.\ listing of cre- 
ative activities being only an inconv 
ploto attempt, desejvcsVbeing known 
by classroom teach-rs nind teachers- 
trainers willing' to qheck\and/or im- 
prove upon their owi; creative teach- 
ing abilities.. 

iKeprintcd from Yazigi NL. No. 23, 
March. 1977.! 



UNIVERSITY OF PETROLEUM AM) MINERALS 
DIIAHRAN, SAUDL ARABIA 

The Univer^Hj^; of J'otroleum and Minerais. Dhaliran, Saudi Arabia, invitc^-^ af.plicntion.s frr- 

^"^x; ' TKSL Positions 

Qualifications: MA YK^L/Applied birurin-stic-^ 
Kxperience: Minimum tuVx^'ears in .TRSL 

Description of Duties: ToachnY« Kng\ish. to Post-Hecondary schoo! stuch^^i^s with elementary 
intermefHaie profirienry at >be University of Petroleum and Miti^-r.ils. 

Heptlnninfif Datfs: I September 1977 ^ ^ 

Minimtim re^niliu? contract for two V(»ars, i^ev*abU\ rorr.j).^ itivp s;narlf^< 
conditioned and •ftn*ni>h..d hausin^. free air "YVfinsfiortatidi. t(> aiui (n^xn 
to^ir. Attractive i-'diieational a.Hsi.Ktance jtrantK f^K. schotil-aKr ticiu'ndet.t 
portation allowajiee in cash each month. AH earneiN^conie without Saiul 
each year with two-month vacation paid and p(ws;il»i{ity>4)f participatioi 
Summer Programs with adecjuate additional eonipen.^ati^ 

Apply w-ith complete resume on academic and pri>rvj<si(>rjal i';,^>KT^i^Hi•^. \]<i of relVrcfKe.- 
t ions and research detailj^/ and witli copies of ^lej^rec-N test.irtto?Tf:il>> Jju hicfiiij^^ p»'r^(.fial tl 
as, home ami ofBee ad<U*esses, telephone nitmbers* familv statn.s (riafh^ of chiith'en. a^re 
to: 

University of Pelroknim and .Minerals 
c/o Saud{*^Arahian Educational Mission 
• . 2223 West Loop South, Suite 100 
^^^ouston, Te:^as 77027 

Iriterested candidates rnay alsf> wish to diyvtly contact thf t'!iivcr>ify repn'N{'r.Uttive vJ.<t will 
he attending the TESOL Conference to be held in Miami. betwee!i 2G April bid 1 May 1077. 



to 



a^^d allowantrs, fyt-(: :iir 
l)ha)ira!'. eacT. two vN-.u- 
children, r.oc-al tra.:.- - 
: t;iX(w. Ten-fiionth thny 
m University*/, oj^^foiiu'' 



pul)lira- 
iJ;.. .'-.ucf. 
and sex) 
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CRAZY TOEFL 

by Tim Murphey 

The following song was inspired by 
the foreign students that I have tnught 
at the University of Florida^n English 
Language Institute for the {>ast two 
years. They found it a fair expression 
of their anxieties (TOEFL. FEVER) 
.and the humor tliat w\s needed to nce 
them through their difficult moments, 

I usually present the song first as 
a drill exercise having the students re- 
peat a£ter me. 

idionxs, and nonsense ard explained. 



But if Vm taking TOEFL Fm surely 

.going to miss it. 
Cause just the word can scare me, it 
. tiikcs my breath away. 
Oh TOEFL shows nie only how wrong 
^ all is I say/ 

REFRAIN 

Now let this he a lesson to all us for- 
eign students, 

In TOEFL just lilce college luck's 
worth more than knowledge. 

A friend of mine took TOEFL, he 



and 



ry,. .V . t w siud, I does declare 

Then the vocabulary, * , t * ^ . ,i 

, . J IMe enghsh speaks two goodiful 

, .nsense are explamed. 1 , ^ j -xii ^ 

XT * T u ' • J Mt • I. V ho passed without a care. 

Next, I have a smgmg dnil an which >^ _ 

I sing a line and they sing it right af/ REFRAIN 

ter me. In this way they pick up the j ^^^^^^ ^..^ry night now, until the 



fune quiekly and still have a model 
for pronunciation purposei?. Once 
they have learned the song, the stu^ 
dents take turns singing the verses 
and everyone chimes in wjth the 
chorus. It relaxes therii, makes them- 
laugh, and teaches them some En- 
glish that they find very relevant. 

No malic0 is intended by the author 
pr 'thase who sing the song toward any- 
one connected with TOEFL. Testing 
is merely a mbivster we all must deal 
with, and this song has helped in do- 
ing so. 

CRAZY TOEFL ^ 

They siiy I must take TOEFL to get 

into college. 
But TOEFL i.^ so awful it doesn't 

tast my knowledge. 

REiPRAIN: Oh TGEJ^L, oh TOEFL 
What can the matter bo? 
You make me so woefifl 
Why don't you leave me 
be? 

I know the perfect perfectly, I know 
the past and present, 
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every 
sun comes up, 
Then I go to classes, I feel Tm crack- 
ing up. 

My teacher says "be calm sir, your 

English is quite good/' 
Then he corrects me. and my head 

feels just like wocxl. 

REFRAIN 

Well now Fpi taking TOEFL, . the 
TOEFL iest at last. 

But suddenly I've forgotten, the fu- 
ture perfect past 

And now that it is ovet^ Tni sure that 
I have failed, 

I didn't understand a thing, I say oh 
what the hell! 

REFRAIN 

But there in my mailbox, oh wliat 

can it be? 
It\s my TOEFL scorecard, and I made 

five fifteen (515). 
Weil now ril go to college, though I 

don*t know my ABC's, 
Cause TOEFL showed the knowledge 

of the guy who sat next to me, 

REFRAIN 



They aayl ^^^'^^^Pt to get . in to col- leg 

t 






But TOEFL is ao aw- ful it doesn't testray '"^""Jg^gg 
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You Make «e- so woe- ful why don't U«J*oe be. 
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by Darlene Larson 

' It i*^ a pleasure to share two more 
- teaching strategies with readers which 
were discussed by IT WORKS panel 
niernl>ers at TESOL 77, phiiJ a re- 
latinl idea or two froni my own teach- 

John Dumicieh 

LaGuardia Community College 
x\ew York City 



John Dumicic|^c| LaClunrdia Com- 
munity College New York City 
aske<{ the audience to participate as 
^students. He showed them a picture 
and asked them to give .wwds. that 
came to thWr n^inds when they looked 
at the picture. Dumicieh wrote them 
on a h!acklx>ard as the audience gavcj 
them. After ii good list/ his sewnd 
instruction was, '*Now make sentencvt^s 
usini{ -at least thr(>e of these words/' 
He accepted whatever sentences the 
pnrtieipants gave him, simple and 
Complex, pointing out that . the sen- 
tences gathered were examples of sen- 
tences at the level of the students* 
language development. . 

A Ihird direction was for the audi-* 
en<*e to write five sentences of those 
t\\ai had lieon given or of additional 
ones. AVhen they were read, they were 
rend in a logical order. 

One ]5oint that Dumicieh ernpha- 
stmi whs that we had begun with 
nonsense* yet had ended with the es- 
sential elements of composition. 
^-^~vWards had l>een put into sentences 
and tho^^e sentences had lx*en ar- 
ranged in order. We had made sense 
out of the random calling out of words 
with which we started. 

Mary Hinen 

LaGuardia Community College 
New York ( fty 

A few speakers later. M/iry Hines, 
al.s<4 from I^Guardia Community C^ol- 

. ' lege, referred to psychological vs. log- 
ical order. By encouraging what she 
calls a layamn's version of free asso- 
ciation. Hines throws out a word . or 
name like. '^New York City.*' Stu- 
dents are encouraged to mention the 
first thing that comesi to their fViinds 
and to continue adding whatever 

. thoughts they have about the original 
word or about other thoughts. that are 
mentioned. 

' First, Hines is convinced that nl- 
. lowing ajl ideas to come forth and be 
^ cognized is an essential step . toward 
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getting complex ideas formed later. 
She believes tliat if one rejects words 
or bits of ideas when setting out to 
write, the more complex noticSns will 
never get expressed clearly. 

5><>cond, she fc»els that this strategy 
emphasizes the role of transitional ex- 
pressions. When students look at lists 
of staternents side by side like: New 
York is dangerous, New York is won- 
cierful, it is clear that one catmot 
leave those two in parallel construc- 
tions without an explanation. A fairly 
early awareness develops as to the 
fact that one can say, Although New 

York is it is a place to 

live*' She also reminds the students 
tliat readers of writing a/e not read- 
ers of mirids. One cannot assuriie that 
the reader is going to make the 'same 
associations as the writer. And it is 
through the use of transitional expres- 
sions that writers can express just how 
they relate all of the bits and pieces 
to the rtiajor topic. 

Finally. Hines mentions that for 
students who fwl they haVe nothing 
1o^s<ay. this exercise reVeals Jo them 
that, in fact, there are quife a few 
things on their minds and In their 
minds. She ur^s students to get these 
notions out in :my order. After an at- 
Yay of bits of information is in front 
of students, they can then ap])!y an 
examination process to find out what 
might Ih* their thesis, which ideas 
winild supfwrt it, and which could Iv 
examples. 



Related Strategies ^ 

These lesson strategies are related 
to some I used with a group of inter- 
mediate students. Although their hour 
with me had an oral focus^ I knew 
tliat a gre^it deal of the rest of tbfir 
program emphasized writing, ^ith 
organization on my mind as a key to 
writing, I decided to find some otal 
tasks that were essentially organizing 
tasks. 

On one day, I gave groups of four 
or five students files full of pictures 
that I use in other' classes. I told them 
that the files were all mixed up, that 
I didn't care how they were organized, 
but I much wanted some kind of or- 
g;mi2ation established. Several stu- 
dents set abeut first in taking inven- 
tory t^f .what they had. In some groups, 
however, certain memW^rs startecJ^ or- 
ganizing as the inventory was just 
getting under way. Thai made other 
memlx^rs in some groups quite hnf^Py 
and the group mtide a category de- 
cision about each picture as they came 
to it. As some Ix^^ame more thor- 
oughly acquainted with the contents 
of the picture filCi they went liack and 



revised the category piles that they 
had started. It reminded me of the 
theories of setting expectations when 
one l)egins reading, then reading on 
to find out if everything one meets 
fits with one's earlier expectations.. 
Other groups had some strong leathers 
who insisted on taking a survey of 
everything l)Ofore they made any or- ^ 
ganizing moves. 

On another occasion, I i)ut seem- 
ingly unretatiKl pictures into . an en- 
velo|x^ —use 6 or 7 . pictures of sun, 
snow, outsifle, inside, pwple, scenery * 
, . .- and gave an envelorx? to groups # 
of three. Their task was to make a ^ 
.story that involv<>d all of the pictures 
in some way. They did not have to 
involve all picttu'cs equally, but some- 
thing had to lie used from each one. 

Not only did I enjoy the enthusiasm 
students showed while participating in 
the tasks, but the results were ent,er- 
taining and thorough. The catef^ofiz- 
ing task resulted for one group in a 
niajor division, indoors and out, ivifh 
sul>divisions* in <»ach. IfldoorK was di- 
vidend irlto kinds of interiors: ofiice, 
'*»schoo),/horm\ nnd business, while out- 
doors had climate or weather divi- 
sions. Things for tJ^e home were di- . 
vided further into difi'erent rooms of 
the house. The stories in the. other 
lesson showed entertaining imagina- 
tions. Some combined the (contrasting 
settings in a story al)Out a family who 
lived in a cold climate but took a win- 
ter vacation in the tropics. Later in 
the year, I recommended this to an- 
other teacher who added, ns home- 
work, that the students write the story 
t^haf their group cre.at<*d visually and 
orally in class. She was pleased with 
the following day*s written work. 
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It occurs to me that none of us, 
neither Dumicieh nor Hines nor T 
were ^prescribing anything to the stu- 
dents about the order that they had 
to make. Students don*t ne<^ to l>e 
instructed that "wonderful" amj^an- 
gerous*' don't fit together. In a sJ^se, 
we were wading into the water with 
the students. Once human beings are 
immersed in what appears to be a 
chaotic hodge-podge of unrelated bits 
of information, relationships, or pos- 
sible avenues of organization seetp to 
come forth without much efTort. Some 
l>egin h> organize or categorize before 
they are ankle deep. Once in the wa- 
ter, students don't need teachers to 
tell them which water is deef)er, which 
is c'older, which has a' stronger ^^^urrent. 
P(*rhai)s it is only when on<* keeps the 
students oh a blu^ alx)ve the stream 
that one needs to instruct fu'^ther 
about what the water is like. 



